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Intpoduotion 



by David 0. Imig 

- Exeoutlve Direotor 

The American Association of Colleges 
for Teaoher Education 



The American Association of Colleges for Teaoher Eduoation represents 
several teaoher eduoatiqn sohools, oo liege a or departments that oan be 
classified as independent liberal arts institutions. These institutions* 
needs naturally differ in many respeots from those of large publio 
institutions, state colleges and universities, and land grant universities, * 
whioh AACTE also represents.^ # . « 

On the other hand, all teaoher education institutions represented by "The 
Association are concerned with providing the best quality tealher eduoation 
programs possible within their contexts and constraints. AACTE members share 
a commitment to furthering the teaoher eduoation^ profession's effectiveness, 
appropriateness, and overall qualityj; ' \ 

, Teaoher eduoation is undergoing a dramatio revolution sparked by its own 
commitment to improvement and by aooiety's need "for change \xi all levels of 
eduoatio^ The profession is exploring solutions to the. challenges and is 
examining key issues involved in the struggle to increase teaoher 
effectiveness. . ■ .« ' 

• An open e&hange of ideas is, the result, and collaboration among the 
many .types, sizes and professional approaches of teaoher education 
Institutions is the key to the profession's successful answer to the 
■challenges facing it. In this spirit, AACTE and 'AILACTE agreed to expire 
oritical issues and considerations, of teaoher eduoation in the liberal arts 
institution's oontext through this publication. * 

The six papers in this publication explore the liberal arts 
institution's opportunities to improve teaoher education to meet sooiety's 
intensified demands within limitations with whibh libera^ ar^s institutions 
typically must wrestle. The authors highlight the many advantages such 
institutions oan offer in the preparation of teaohers, the collaborative 
efforts institutions can engage in to improve their programs, and the 
obstacles many institutions, experience. 1 ' 
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Consensus on these mattera : was not* the publication's goal. If any 
lesion seems to sutfvive over the evolution of teadher education, it ia that 

-*e^oher eduoat ion, must embrace a wide variety of approaches, AACTE* members 
share , the oonvict ion that the best teaoher eduoation oombines both solid 
liberal arts eduoation and spphistioated professional training. The debate 
around choosing' between the two prongs is a. false one; the real question the 
profession must answer is how the different teaoher eduoation settings can 
provide a thorough, background without sacrificing "institutional variety and , 

^niqueness. - 

This publication stimulates thought along those lines and-^uggests 
successful approaches. The key oonoept is collaboration— among institutions, 
among associations, and among individ\jal faoulty members-* to devise the • 
strategies and oreative responses to the ohallenges teaoher education faoeer 
today. ' 
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Introduction 
by Kenneth t. Vos , * 

The CCllege of St. Catherine 
* Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Past President 1 

i 

. V -Tfte Association of Independent 
Liberal Arts Colleges for Teaoher Education. 
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The Association of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges for Teaoher 
Education (AILACTE^ was formed in 19*80 to provide a network of communication, 
collaboration, and support among independent libeVal arts teacher preparation 
institutions across the United States. AILACTE strives to address issues, 
concerns, and highlights of teaoher education in liberal arts colleges. 

* As one means of providing obimimieation and information concerning 
liberal arts settings for teaoher "education, AILACTE and AACTE decided to 
Jointly publish a monograph. This publication > Teaoher Education in Liberal 
Arts Settings: Achievements, Realities and Challenged^ is an analysis of the 
present and future of teaoher preparation- in liberal irts institutions . 

* • Current educational rhetoric seems to ^question the adequacy of teacher 
preparation prbgrams in all types of settings, including liberal arts 
colleges. Obviously a clear focus for all aspects of teaoher education is 
needed by colleges to integrate the liberal arts and the teaoher preparation 
program. This publication should raise some key issues related to the 
liberal arts integration. As the foods' of teaoheV education becomes clearer, 4 
liberal artp colleges must be in a position to be informed and ready to 
design effective teaoher eduoation programs. 

r- : ' ■ 

\ 

A spooled acknowledgment for the completion of this publication must be 
given to two representatives f rom S A1LACTE member institutions. Dr. Norene 
Daly from 'Madonna College initiated and guided this publidation project 
during her terms^aV president and past- president of AILAGTB. Dr. Alan Tom of 
Washington University assumed the time-oonsuming task of being the editor of . 
the publication. His consistent support for liberal arts and' teaoher . 
education, program integration was the Impetus for beginning a dialogue on 
this issue. 4 ** 

I encourage you to read ,this publication a,nd share it with 'your 
colleagues — generate ideas and think of creative ways to strengthen teacher 
eduoation for the 1990s. 
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St. Louis, Missouri 



Perhaps the best .way to introduce Teacher Education in Liberal Arts 
Settings: Achievements, Realities and Challenges is to quote the oall for 
manuscripts:* - ■ 

t • 

Jointly sponsored by the* Association of Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges* for Teaoher Education arid the American Association of f 
Colleges £pr Teaoher Education, a ref ereed publication is planned 
which will review theyhistory and address the future of teaoher J ' 
education in liberal arts settings* Prospective authors are 
encouraged to submit manuscripts which assess pa4t accomplishments 
and analyze future challenges of teacher education conducted in { 
liberal arts settings* public as well as private. Topics which 
might be addressed include: • 

- the history of teaoher education programs conducted in liberal 
arts settings; 1 

- the current status of such programs, including: distinctive 
ourrioulfir designs, the impact of state' program approval and 
national accreditation, the effect of public concern regarding 
the quality of teaoher preparation; 

- the unique roles and accomplishments of fapulty in liberal 
arts institutions, and the position and politics of education 
departments in such institutions; 

- a comparison of the value of teacher education conducted in 
liberal arts settings to teacher eduoatiop oonduoted in other 
contexts; 

1 • • « ; 

- tie critical issues which must be addressed ih order for / 
*- teaoher education to survive in liberal arts settings. f 

« * 

01' particular interest are manuscripts which contain incisive 
analyses of key issues or present bold proposals for action* 
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This call ror manuscripts was distributed In trfe fall of 1982, with 
manusoripts due by August 1, 1983. 

Eaoh of. the submitted .manuscripts we.s blind-reviewed by three to five 
teacher eduoators . Speol&l thanks must go to those professionals who 
participated in the review process: John Parker (Paolfio University), Norene 
Daly (Madonna College), Robert Floden (Michigan State University), Mary Ellen 
Finch (Maryville College), Marl , Pat Brooks (Benediotine College), Ken Vos 
(The College of St, Catherine), Betty Morgans (Hendrlx College), Marie Anne 
Grenier (Notre Dame College), Janet Boyle (Manoheater College), Ralph Kester 
(Greenville College), Charlotte Mendoza (Colorado College), Ronald Midkiff 
(Carson-Newman College), Michael Grady (St. Louia University), Charlea Myers 
(Vanderbilt University), Miohelle Sohif fgens (Maryorest College), Sam 
Guerriero (Alderson-Broaddus College), .Harold Robertson (Hendrlx College) , 
Warren Garner (Manchester College), and Jane Godfrey (Berea College). As 
editor of the publication, X also read each manusorlpt. 

What emerged frbm the editorial review prooess was a set of six papers 
which address varying aspects of the' role of teaoher eduoation in liberal 
arts settings. Two of. the papers desoribe and analyze current attempts to * 
bring about changes in ; . the professional oompfnent of teaoher preparation: 
the Beginning Teacher Assistance Program in Virginia and the Consortium for 
Excellence in Teaoher Eduoation (compoaed of fifteen northeastern liberal 
arts institutions). Another paper examines the advantages aooruing to an 
eduoation department in a small institution from participating in several 
oonsortlfe. A fourth paper diaousses the ourrent status and likely future of 
teacher preparation in private oolleges and universities j drawing upon survey 
data from nearly 200 private sohools and departments of education As well as 
the speculations of their authors., Lastly, two papers make -a oase for why 
teacher education — particularly its general eduoation component — can best 
be done in the liberal arts college. 

The papers by Hendrik Gideonse and by Ann Rule and Charles S^tanton both 
make a oase for conducting teaoher eduoation in the liberal arts oollege. 
Gideonse believes that the expanding knowledge base on eff eotive teaohing 
means that t!fie professional portion of teaoher eduoation should be opnduoted 
at the post-baocalaureate level . The emphasis in undergraduate eduoation 
should be on the subject matter and general eduoation preparation of the 
prospective teaoher* Gideonse gives speoial attention to specifying the 
purposes of liberal education and to arguing why the smaller liberal arts 
oollege is a better setting for the oonduot of liberal eduoation than is the 
large, public, researoh university. Gideonse is quite speoific about the 
impediments facing tne large multi-purpose university in dafining and serving 
the goals of liberal eduoation, and he oonoludes hia analysis with a summary 
of the inherent advantages small colleges have in developing a vital liberal 
arts ourrioulum, * 4 ♦ . 

V 

Rule and Stanton ooncur with Gideonse that the, liberal arts portion of 
teacher preparation is best oarried out in small institutions, but they also 
believe that small institutions are the best setting for the implementation 
of the professional component of tpaoher preparation. Acoording to Rule and 
Stanton, ,the. advantages liberal arts oolleges possess in the oonduot of 



general!* education alsd Hold true when they are responsible for the 
professional education of teachers , e*g*, an integrated conception Of the 
curriculum, a central Aphasia on the ethical basis of behavior, the critical 
importance of frequent fWulty-atudent interaction* The authors (also note 
that theVe lye practical reasons For keeping teacher education as a four-year 
Qurrioulum, Especially t hie low salary structure for teachers and the 
availability of adequate space in the four-year curriculum for achieving a 
liberal education, subject* n^jtery, and jthe art of pedagogy (assuming that 
state requirements do not i^aqe tjoo much emphasis on the technical aspects j>f 
pedagogy) * j /■ V 

R6bert Witope&erg, Jean Klpg, and Nancy Nyst rom begin their assessment 
of teaoher education in private institutions by looking at the present status 
of education departments and schools in these institutions. Employing survey 
data from private schools and departments of edqgation, the authors highlight 
the similarities and differences of, education units in their sample of about ■ 
200* institutions. Ohe of their majpr findings is that the characteristics* 
which appear to distinguish these private schools and departments of 
education are their small! size and their extensive integration into the 
undergraduate libber 1 *! arwa structures of their institutions* In the second 
section of the paper , Wimp^lberg, King, and Nystrom focus on the social and 
professional forces which affect the futile of teaoher education, and discuss 
the special difficulties which t\iese fdroea preaent to the oonduot of teacher 
education'in smaller private institutions v The paper concludes with a 
disqussion of four short-range strategies, Which may help private departments 
and schools of education meet the challenges of changing sooial and 
professional conditions, namely, requests fop special treatment by v certifying 
and accrediting agencies, alliances with like-minded public institutions to 
oppose misguided teacher education reforms, a, range of activities to increase 
monies available for teacher education in private settings, formation of 
consortia and other cooperative efforts among private departments and schools 
of education* 

The employment of consortia is the theAe of two of the papers in this 
collection* Tom Warren discusses the advantages that participation in 
consortia can have to an education department in a- small liberal arts v 
college. He draws upon Beioit % College^ experience over the last 20 years 
with four consortia* Each of these consortia make \t po^ible for a gmall 
education department to offer experiences and resources beyond the 'capacity 
of the three to five faculty in the department* One consortium emphasized 
the use of paid internships; another consortium offered a variety of 
off-campus aoadefoio programs, with Beloit focusing oh a student teaching ^ 
program in Chicago; a third consortium places student' teachers in foreign 
settings* Still in its developmental stages, the fourth consortium (The / 
Wisconsin Consortium) has as Its main purpose the improvement of teaoher 
preparation programs ^through providing a new model for External program 
) review* jJT 

Alsovin its developmental stages is the Consortium fob Excellence in 
Teaoher Education. (CETE)* Eva Travers attributes the formation of CETE to 
the sense of isolation education faculties feel in this .time of threat to the 
existence of teaoher education in many private institution^. Through GETE; 



eduoation faculties oah share donoerns, learn about strategies used In other 
liberal arts Institutions to oonvinoe skeptlos of the value of* maintaining 
the teaoher education option, and plan oolleotive aotion suoh as a plaoement 
clearinghouse for students interested lti teaohing in publio sohools, teaoher 
^eoogn^tion days on the oampuses of the 15 member institutions, 4 and the *v 
"development of alternative routes to state certification. Travers focuses- on 
the evolution of CETB and the ooncerns of its members in the hope of i 
stimulating similar institutions in other parts of the oountry to form their 
own consortia. , \ 

\ 

Robert MoNergney, Mlohael Caldwell, and Joanne Reina discuss the current 
effort in Virginia to reform the preparation of seoondary teachers and stress 
an aspect of |hat effort whloh has nit been widely analysed j the Beginning 
Teaoher Assistance Program (BTAP). This program, still In fts design stages, 
has # two goals: to improve the teaching of beginning teachers and to identify 
beginners who do not melet minimum cognitive and teaohing performance * 
standards. X no k «y attribute which distinguishes BTAP from existing practice" 
la that it places the state of Virginia in the business of performance 
assessment, as opposed to basing certification decisions upon student 
completion of an- appro ved^program. tioNeugney, Caldwell, and Reina review the 
planning for BTAP and give special attention to some of* the ways in whioh the 
success of the program will be judgev- ranging from the impact of inservioe 
activities on the teaoher* s ability tmperf orm .key teaohing funotlons to the 
ability of BTAP to attract and hold hiSh quality indivi duals ""In the teaohing 
force. 

* » 

From these si* papers' the reader cannot derive any unified picture of 
the status and prospeotft of teacher education in liberal arts settings. Each 
manuscript addresses a distinctive -espeot of the overall topic However, 
oertain themes and/or issues^lo seem to( emerge from the papers. One suoh 
issue, for example, is which aspects of teaobw education are most 
appropriately conducted in four^-year liberal arts Institutions. Some, suoh 
as Gideonse, argue that the professional component of preparation should be " 
conducted" at the post-baooalaureate level. Others believe that the*' 
professional segment of teaoher preparation ought to remain within the 
undergraduate curriculum, but that liberal arts colleges should petition 
accrediting and certifying agenoies for special treatment and may have to 
participate in suoh resouroe-extendlhg arrangements as consortia. Consortia 
may a3,so be used by eduoation units in private institutions to share 
information and to form political ooalitions. 

As editor, J am not particularly concerned that the reader come away 
.from this volume with a conclusion (or set of conclusions) about the* proper 
role of teaoher eduoation in liberal art settings. Rather, I want the reader 
to consider which^issues are the key ones and to develop informed positions 
on these Issues. . ' 
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Ohly hermits remain unsure* of the publio and political dissatisfaction 
with tt*e current oondition of schooling in Aierioa. The plethora of reports^ 
outlining views of* theTourrent * situation wou|d be evidence enough^ but one 
need not aV>p there (see Education Week , July 27, 1983» for a complete - 
listing of the reports and their sponsors'). Local newspapers, school board* 
meetings, and. casual conversations, in shopping malls and publio oorridors 
speak the same meseaget America is^onoe again concerned about its schools, . 
teaeherg, and the accomplishments of i£a children. " * 

. ■ < •• . * " . v : • • • 

• The phenomena of the reports are not withot irorjy. Despite evidenoe 
that much of the public's unhapplness. s is focused on teachers, relatively- 
little attention in the reports is directed* to .the preparation of teachers- 
£er_s§, , . , 

JThose of us responsible for preparing teaohers ought not to- feel - 
embarrassed or*' hesitant to deal with the real problems- that exist for the 
profession. Many are not of -fcatf toeing; the moSit serious of these are the 
reflection of operating valuea in "America about teaching that are, in fact,, 
quite different from the asserted values. (For example, if the nation really 
believed teaching was. more important than law enforcement , the starting 
salaries of police officers would not approach twice that of teachers . ) < 
Nevertheless, regardless of the influences', counter incentives, and 
constraints £onf rontingujpt teacher educators must strive to increase the 
quality of candidates %fcring" teaching and the apposlteness of their 
training. ^ML 



v Teacher educators* of course, cannot^. raise teachers' salaries. We * 
cannot, through the wave of a magic wand , substantially reduce the economic 
disincentives now causing people to shy away from teaching as a career. We 
cannot redesign schools to make them more intellectually satisfying and 
stimulating places.- We cannot structure instructional roles to eliminate or 
even reduce the isolation which now characterizes* teaching aa a career , We 
cannot create career paths within teaching so thaV advancement within the 
profession^oeases to be achievable only through departure from teaohing. 

What we can do is focus on professional training — its Requirements, y 
content, and dimensions. 



The Knowledge Base for Teacher Education 



Teachers need four kinds of knowledge to perform their complex 
responsibilities: v i 
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1 ♦ Professional Knowledge 

Although teaching ia part aoienoe, part art, and part or&ft, 
professional knowledge oan^ be defined (see the work of such people as Thomas 
Good, David Berliner, B. 0. Smith, Jane Stallings , Barak Roaenshlne , 
M. L» Oage, Donald Medley, Benjamin Bloom, Christopher Clark, Robert Yinger 
and others). It is the knowledge pertaining* to instructional 
process; • curriculum design; the management of learning, learners and their 
environments; diagnostic and evaluative processes; the requirements of law 
and professional ethios; parent relations;* the probesses of oollaboration and 
Interaction aoross professional roles; and so on. 

* 

, 2. Intellectual Underpinnings of the Profession 

The basio disciplines contributing te%the overall understanding of the 
profession are the behavioral and social soienoes and the arts and 
humanities* The analytical, illuminative, and explanatory power' of the 
behavioral and sooial soienoes is fundamental* 4 The arts compensate for the 
reductionist oharaoter of muoh in the behavioral an<^ sooial sciences, 
providing a needed congruence with the holistic oharacter of life as it is 
lived and humanly appreciated* 

4 Teaching Content , 

The third kind of knowledge underpinning the art and science of 1 teaching 
pertains to the knowledge represented by currioular content and the 
implications of that oontent if it is to be learned in more than rote ways. 
Without mastery^ of content, it is- possible neither to teaoh nor to evaluate 
whether teaching or learning have been successful* Furthermore* intimate 
knowledge of oontent is essential to the design requirements of both , 
currioulum and instruction* Prospective teachers who are not exceptionally 
familiar with the subject matter they are called upon to teaoh oannot hope to 
fulfill their duties responsibly/ 

# U* Liberal Education 

* Teaching is an intellectual* moral* , social, and cultural activity* It 
cannot properly be done in the absence of sensitivity to the sooio-cultural 
context* That context- helps establish the Justification for education and 
its goals as well as* for the value decisions that teachers make on behalf of 
children* Furthermore* teachers must appreciate the complexity and the 
delicacy of the interactions between themselves and their charges, who are 
autonomous and soon-to-be responsible individuals in a free society* 



Guldln 6 for Preparing Ie.oher, ^ 

Real differences exist in the assumptions and aims underlying competing 
guiding images for the selection and preparation Of teaohers. Some olaim we 
should accept the prdsp^lt of teaching as a temporary career, a stopping-off 



place for modestly trained yet capable Individuals who will do 1^ for a whDta 
before moving on to something else. Some propose not worrytng^ about It vq/y 
much, opting Instead for instttutionalizirtg parental or ptudent ohpioe and\ _ 
letting market mechanisms operate to deHne both schooling and its outcomes;* 
Others i however feeling Impelled by the implications of what is known about 
teaching and learning and the moral imperatives arising from bh'p f un<?tion 6f 
education in a free society , argue that teaching must become a professional * 
endeavor • They would see it characterized by competence and 'high standards > 
ongoing prpfessionai interactions related to its day- to-dajn activity, and 
structured to create ^institutional incentives for improved performance and . 
responsibility*. 

Nothing dictates that the known shopld define teaoher eduoatidh policy 
or practice* In fact, the prafctloe of teaoher education has treated 
instruction as if it were a performing art rather than a r professional role 
grounded in knowledge 'see Giaeo^se, 1983) • Once the knowledge is advanced, 
however, certain obligations begin to emerge. Those obligations vary, 
depending on the types of knowledge *br skills required and the proper locus 
of responsibility for ensuring their presence in teaching candidates. 

The more 'we consider the knowledge required for effective teaching 
performance, the more irresistible the conclusion 1 that teaoher preparation 
oan no longer continue as a baccalaureate responsibility. Based on the 
extensive requirements "of available professional knowledge, forceful 
arguments have been advanced for conducting the professional portion of 
teacher education at the post-baooalaureate Ifevel in a two-year program 
combining didactic and field work in settings specially structured and 
administered to facilitate clinical experience and supervision ,(see Lawrence 
Cremin, 1978; B. Othahel Smith, 1980; and Hendrik 9. Oideonse, 1982). 

If professional preparation is to be post-baooalaureate, then 
achievement of a liberal education and mastery of the content area must occur 
at the baccalaureate level. The central argument of this essay is that such 
aims are more likely to be achieved in smaller, independent libegpl abts 
qolleges than iji the larger colleges and universities, whether public or 
private. Before developing this argument, I want to consider briefly wh$t a 
liberal education means. 

A Brief Definition of Liberal Eduoatlon • 

The ohallenge of defining the goals of libei^l eduoatlon arises 
primarily because of the. diverse elements requiring inclusion. Part, for 
example, refers to aoademio and sohqlarly content — that which is known and 
worthy for succeeding generations to acquire. Part refers to a set of 
skills. Still another element treats values andattitudes £hat oonatitute 
the mark of educated persons and stand as the highest aspirations of 
human-kind. A fourth dimension involves the way in which teaching a*hd 
learning are aocdmplished so that the recipient of liberal eduoatlon comes to 
understand the oritioal interconnections , between -content, skills, and ,. 
purpose . 
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In conceptual CbiyBs, the purposes of Liberal' education may be divided 
into thrc^e parts* (Thefre conceptual terms should not be understood as 
defining the 'outlines of^fche' ourrlou^^m so muoh as establishing the criteria 
agairtst whioh outlines might be developed, assessed* and approved.) 

The first part alma at literaoy very broadly defined. Literacy refers 
to' An awareness of the several domains of knowledge and the modes of inquiry 
in terma of whioh further advances of knowledge are made* Those several 
domains include the natural and social sciences and the humanities. ^Literacy 
also means oonyersanoe with the structures and institutions — nationally and 
globally — of society, government, the eoonomy, and technology ♦ Literaoy 
inolttdes the development of an understanding of the meaning of perspective as 
manifest, for example, in $if£w*n%<6px&7~ cultures, and roles. Finally, what 
might be called the concept of conrieotecfness — the interrelationships among, 
tor example, disciplines, cultures, times, and perspectives — is an important 
element in* this broad. goal of literacy. * 

A second goal embraces essential skills . While there are important * 
skills implicit and,, indeed, emtJfdded in the literaoy goal (for example r the 
modes of inquiry by which knowledge is advano^d), this goal refers explicitly 1 
to the skills of speaking f writing, ar^al^sls, synthesis, 'and thinking. The 
goal is olarity of thought , unambiguous \oreaentation of ideas and 
perceptions, awareness of and facility wi«h different modes of thinking 
.(e.g., quantitative and qualitative), the oapaoity to develop arguments and 
critique them, and the ability to inquire and teat the products of that 
inquiry. This goal includes attention to the development of skills for 
sel^-aware, independent learning, an absolutely essential instrument to all 
later learning. It includes attention to ttye concept of design as manifest 
in art, technology, and human affairs (see Herbert A. Simon, 1$8l, Chapter 
Five). * 

The third major goal grouping addresses values , purposes , and the 
requisites of action . Just as J ideas are stio&ii to action, so are values and 
a sense of the aesthetic. If one of the essential rationales behind 
education lies in the unavoidability of future action, then one important yay 
to view the oontext for defining educational purposes %a in terms of crucial 
choices facing indi visuals and society. Indeed, our era,, in contrast to 
those of the past, can be fairly characterized by its diverse attempts to 
initiate change. i Furthermore, * complex interactions mean that even deliberate 
actions yield unpredictable impacts, and the strings of action and reaotion 
extend over ^ong periods of time. In that environment of change andi 
unpredictability stand many'ohoioes, competing values, uncertain and 
pluralistic futures, as well ad diverse individuals, groups, and agenoies a?'* 
actors. One broad goal of general education, therefore, bught to be 
attention to values discourse, to < individual self-knowledge of purpose and 
priority, and to a conception of self as responsible aotjor and initiator, 
with capacities as well as limits. * 



These goals,. of course, do not define a curriculum. They cannot be 
understood* simply, as casing for courses In this or that for so many credit 
hours. They constitute a framework from which oan be derived oriteria to 




stimulate and shape the Juxtaposition -of content" in relation to skills* 
purpose, and instructional approaoh. These goals suggest the importance of 
attention not just to what, is taught, but how, and with o^onoern for broader 
purposes dlearly,in mind. 

? ' • - - . • ' • - , » '■ 

It is difficult t<f imagine a sohqol board member, prinoipal, or 

superintendent who would not want candidates for teaching posts to have gone 

through an eduoational program organized in servioe to the goals Just 

arti-oulated . - 

Unfortunately , very few contemporary oolleges or universities have 
addressed the goals-, built the curricula, or delivered the instruction / 
implicit in such a oonoeption of ^iberal education. Approaches to liberal 
education have, once again, to be defined. Based on the considerable 
literature on liberal eduoation (see the «ore thanjbne hundred oitations in 
Association of American Colleges, 1983) and my qwn immediate experience ih 
helping to define linbral education and deliver appropriate instruction to ' 
that end in a large, public, researoh university, I am now quite oonvinoed 
that the likelihood is far greater that suoh definition will ooour in 
liberal arts oolleges than in larger universities , 4 If that assessment/ 
correct, the maintenance of a substantial continuing role in the eVentV 
preparation of teaohers se€ms assured for smaller institutions, if tehey" 
address themselves ,to the liberal eduoation task. . 



Impediments Confronting targe Colleges and Universities in Defining and 
Serving the Goals of Liberal Eduoation jt 

Qiven the importance that ought to be attached by educators to the 
crucial liberal education responsibility, why has it been so under-considered 
by those large institutions responsible for the preparation of by far the 
largest proportion of teaohers? • 

1. The task is oonoeptually at odds with the primary norms of 
individual faculty in those institutions. 

The contemporary university is no less a multi-versity tV»an it was when 
the term was first ooinedj.in fact, it is probably even more so. As one wag 
put it, the only ,thing that seems to hold us together is a 'common interest -in 
adequate and convenient parking! The orientation of all .departments is now 
almost exclusively to narrower purposes of specialization and 
professionalization. This is no less trUe of arts and sciences than.it is of 
the professional aohools and departments. In fact, in arts and soienoes the 
professional influences are all the more insidious for being unreoognized by 
those pursuing <themj. 7 

Sheer size also contributes to the strength (and, perhaps,^ 
imperviousness) of these professionalized norms* . In academic departments of 
30, 50a or 80, individual faculty representing sub-specialties of a single 



dl«oipline fin<* circles of friends ^od -intellectual colleagues* within a far 
narrower group of intellectuals than was the case when institutiona were 
smaller. Size begets* not cosmopolitanism but paroohialism. 

Finally, t<he increasing import anoe of the researeh mission of the 
university and its olose oonneotion t<y graduate instructional \ 
responsibilities, aoademlo and professional, inevitably pushes faculty 
attention (especially those who are fully socialized to the sohqlarly / 
productivity requirements of the reappointment, promotion, and tenure 
process > away from: the challenges and special requirements of undergraduate 
liberal education, and toward their own specializations. 

Prof essionalizat ion, size, and the greater attractions of the graduate 
teaching mission make the definitidn of liberal education a diffioult 
proposition at best on the large university oampus. Even those institutions, 
like Harvard, for example, whioh have. gotten credit for re-drawing our 
attention 'to the liberal /general education .shortcomings in the oonteisporary 
university, have quite clearly not' overcome the narrowing influences oited 
above. 

These views have been reinforced by my participation for some 35 months 
in a ♦'seminar" at jny university where 16 of us have struggled, first, to 
understand the boundaries of the domain of 'liberal education and, then, after 
several false starts of greater or lesser duration, to begin the painful 
process of winnowing down the raft Of possible goals to a well articulated 
set. We had more than a few arguments. The temptation to solipsism was . 
often great; it would havV been so much easier to do our own thing rather J. 
than trying _ to persuade others to our pSint of view or, ourselves, to- run the 
risk of having *to compromise. * 

* 

2. Defining general education goals is a value task to whioh many, if 
not most, academics these days may be ill suited* 

Academics are well tuned to the definitional and value' struggles within 
their own disciplines ♦ We feel pomfortable within the nortas and expectations 
to which we have been socialized and within which we operate daily* When it 
cornea to value struggles* across disciplines, we are much less comfortable* 

Defining general education is an exeroise in values as much as analysis. 
We are choosing aims and priorities, articulating values ifco be served in the 
present and the future. Making matters worse, if the goals are defined 
properly, that is, in terms that are understandable to learners and to others 
beyond the aoademy, it will beoome readily apparent that many disciplines and 
professions oan contribute to the achievement of liberal -education goals . 
There are few necessary links between particular disciplines and liberal 

education goals. 

» < * 

Choosing and prioritizing are only part of the diffioulty. Definers of 
liberal education must confront the fact that its building blocks are not 
lying around to be picked up easily and utilized. They oust be designed . 
Liberal education is not something that oan be disoovered, pinpointed, 
verified over time. Like democracy itself, it Requires periodic 
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re-irivenJpGh. We might say /that liberal education has always been valuable, 
but if. that ii so it is oeoause the apeoifio form and oharaoter it has taken 
¥how und again have4>een particularly we'll suited to! the needs, capacities, 
and resources of a given era. Too matjy.of the people who are or will be 
called upon to employ skills of ourrioular design, ;however, do not, 'have them. 

Lastly, my own personal suspicion is that even though- they are now 
I finally lessening., positivistio influences in virtually all aoademio areas 
are. also partially responsible, for the decline of attention to the oruoial" 
values inherent^ in the very'odnoept of liberal education. Positivistio 
influenced >are phe Strongest on the' large campuses because they have been so 
olosely ; iaentif iedf with the thrusts of professionalization* Their weakening 
is a sign of hope, but their loosening grasp will not by ^itself mean muoh 
because of the other constraining influences present. , 

3» In taking on liberal education, teacher educators are seei\as 
Invading the turf of- others* . „ ^ 

Never mind that arts and sciences faculty members on, the large campuses 
have abdicated the liberal "education goals in favor of their own 
professiona~lwat;Lon. They retain the myth that theirs 'is the province' of 
liberation! "When teacher educators (and, even worse, mere community college 
faculty!) raise the banner of general/liberal education as their own, 
eyebrows give chase to hairlines: Liberal education is not seen by others in 
the academy as the proper domain of professional eduoators.* > 

There is another dimension to this turf issue. Teacher education is not 
always viewed with esteem or hTgh favor by others in the university. Harry 
- JUdge's reoent analysis of graduate schools of education in the major public 
and private research uniyersities of America suggests how pervasive the 
negativeVattitudea toward eduoation are (Harry Judge, 1982). None of us is 
immune to this widely shared perception, 

' * • . • . » 

When teacher educators on- the larger oampuses strike out on their own to 
challenge the greater whole to take on the liberal education task, many in 
the arts and spienoes chafe at what they feel is being called to account by 
the lowest of the low. Pay no heed that the responsibility is not 
particularly arts' and soienoes' to^define the aims of liberal eduoatioh, nor 
,is it necessarily exclusively their responsibility to deliver the instruction 
that will ultimately comprise the liberal eduoation experience. In faot, 
liberal education necessarily encompasses not only*those things acquired for 
"breadth" but their integration with those things aoquired in "depth," T 
whether an aoademio "major" or a professional program. The lingering 
impression, however, that liberal arts or general eduoation is somehow 
something more deoorative than direqtly usefujL has led many faoulty- in arts 
and soiences to assume that somehow liberal eduoation was uniquely their 
provinoe and not, therefore, the legitimate conoern of anyone else in the 
academy. The View of liberal education as ornament, of course, oould not be 
further from the truth nor more illustrative 'of the ublquitousness of both 
professional ohauvinisja or how little some "pure" t aoademios seem willing to 
do battle for the true goals of liberal eduoation. 



t . Those ^ho have not bean liberally educated may not be able easily to 

define a general eduoetidn for othera. 

*;',*..• . . . .4 
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Therji may be more than a litle "heresy" In that explanation. 3o be it. 
It appliff to many now in ~the academy,, and not Just those of us in teaoher 
eduoation. » 

" ' [ * 

The explanation has several bases. The first lies in tee difficulty of 
completing general education in the teaoher eduoation* program, 'given the 
other demands of professional training in the baccalaureate experience. The 
second is the rapid profeasionalization of all. higher education. The 
liberalizing traditions within the academic" disciplines have withered as 
professional izat ion has inqqaasingly characterized all elements of the „ 
academy, in and but of the. arts' and sciences* * Add to that the rapid 
expansion of {ilgheti education in the 60s and the demise of the traditionally 
{ gpsdualv socialisation into the 'academy fas large numbers of new faoulty joined 
smaller numbers who had entered before. The ^combination df all the.se forces 
weakened the commitment t ta and , the understanding pf liberal eduoation in the 
rapidly expanded langer; institutions <• . / 

•5.. On the larger bampu^es, where the overwhelming majority of teaohers 
are now trained » organizing* for^ apd- delivering instruction keyed ftp 
high-drder general ; eduoation goals'* is exceedingly difficult. 

On campuses with hundreds* of faculty members, many dozens of 
departments, and major sources of income that go well beyond the traditional 
categories of tuition, * endowment' inoome , or state subsidy, attending to the 
aims of liberal education may be difficult enough . Actually finding ways to 
deliver and - admipistcfr it are at least as problematical. Students may be 
admitted directly to the different colleges or departments on the basis of 
oriteria set not by £he university faculty, but by smaller units stilly 
Curricula for majors ah<J professional- programs are defined in decentralized , 
fashion, and the authority thus manifest is vigorously defended against the 
larger collectivity* Finding faculty who are willing to conceptualize, 
design, and deliver general education instruction is a very difficult task, 
especially in the absenoe of organizational structures, rewards, and other 
incentives to offset the powerful influences exerted by the professional 
guilds and establishments* ■ * 

* D 

6; We have succumbed ,to«-narrow definitions of what it means, to serve 
the "market."' We have under-recognized our professional obligation in higher 
eduoation to define and Justify what is required , Just as we responsibly 
serve what Is wanted. 

American higher education is going through a difficult period. My 
> observations so far have suggested some dimensions pf this . There are 
others. For example,, the realities of the demographic undulations now 
confronting us have produoed all sorts of anxieties and some aberrations.. 
Markets are identified and sought after. Departments and colleges are 
evaluated in income/ cost ratios. Enrollment figuresand trends are closely „ 
monitored. A lot of this makes very good sense, tout' some adpeots of it make 
the university look like General Motors, a corporation emblematib of an 



industry whose stunning s&raesaes, shall we put it f make it something less of 
a modal than it was during the Eisenhower era when last liberal eduoatlon 
held identifiable sway • 

* Of course tfkgher eduoatlon is an lnduatry , but as all other Industries , 
it has its own Unique set of responsibilities. Have we been fulfilling them? 

Admittedly i offering something of value to young people that will last 
them through their llvqs is an awesome responsibility, whether we recognizee 
it or not* But to^ajxjioate under the guise of responding to rqarket pressures 
is irresponsible, .not beoause of the result, but beoause of the failure even 
to conduot th* examination ♦ 

The Substantial Prospeots for the Small Liberal Arts College 

Liberal .arts colleges offer muoh greater hope that the^cinds of 
difficulties identified here oan be overcome. We ought not to be under any 
illusion, however, that ^'t? will be easy. Many of the same pressures work as 
heavily in suoh institutions as in the*" large multi-purpose institutions. But 
there are some working advantages'. 

The liberal education t^raditiSn and expectation retains more vitality in 
th£ smaller institutions. As intellectual communities, they tend* to retain 
characteristics that make the value differences implioit in artioulation and 
implementation of liberal arts ourrioula more manageable. There is greater 
lifteiihoM that* aoademio and intellectual acquaintenoeships will extend over 
a wider range of specialties. While all aoademios— despite persistent 
stereotypes to the contrary-.-are very substantially oommitted in their 
working lives, smaller oampuses aTford promise of being able to spend the 
time on the intensive consideration of ourfyoUlar matters that devising and 
offering a liberal eduoation require. t 

The reach and facultative stimulus of aoademio administrative 
leadership is likely to have greater ef f eot- on Smaller , oampuses than largqr. 
That leadership is less remote, more immanent (even if not neoessarily 
.eminent), and more likely to be able and want to perform the aoademio 
maintenance functions requisite to a healthy, vibrant, liberal eduoation 
presenoe. » 

V ... 

The remaining argument can be suooinctly stated: 



. 1) Liberal arts colleges should join othe|jj} in insisting that all 
teachers be liberally educated. - 

2) They should work toward a reoonoeptualization of the profession which 
stimulates and ensures engagement of intellectually able professionals. 

3) They should ohallenge the teacher eduoation enterprise as a whole to 
define standards, and training patterns which assure the above. 
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*0 They should prepare to relinquish the more explicitly professional 
training responsibility, as the redefinitions ojr the profession and schools 
begin to emerge . . ^ 

5) Individual liberal arts campuses should develop and present the case 
to the emergent post-bscoalaureate programs that their approaches to liberal 
education and the quality control procedures they follow in admitting and 
selectively retaining students in faot assure the presence of precisely that 
kind of liberal, education which constitutes the first essential portion of a 
quality teaoher*s knowledge base. The development of alliances of this kind 
will assure prospective student interest in their campuses as the first step 
in their desire to become teachers. 

A concluding comment or. two. What has been presented here is an 
argument. Some will r\ot agree, but seeking agreement is not the only reason 
for offering it. There may be other ways to accomplish the same 
ends; therefore, part of its purpose is to stimulate the generation of 
alternatives. Even if the solution is rejected, the Issues remain. Nothing 
could be more satisfying than demonstrations 'that the alms sought here pan be 
achieved more universally and with less wholesale change than now seems' 
necessary. The role of the liberal arts oollege, howeVer, is not likely to 
survive absent rigorous attention to the several dimensions of what 
systematic inquiry— Bte it experimental or • philosophical— reveals ^o be 
necessary for the successful performance of teaching. The necessity of 
liberal education to successful performance remains the most compelling . L 
reason for the substantial role that' liberal arts colleges must play in the 
education of teachers. 
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Declining interest in pursuing teaching as a career his had a dampening 
impact on enrollments in schools and departments of education throughout, the 
country* This, along with national economic malaise > has particularly 
affected teacher education programs in independent liberal arts colleges , 
where rising tuition costs h*ve further depressed enrollments* causing a 
crisis of numbers and threatening the totality of programs* With an 
entry-level salary in the low teens, many students cannot or will not assume 
the burden of tuition costs ranging from $5,000 to $8,000, many times the " 
costs of publicly supported institutions* 

As liberal arts colleges tighten belts and prepare for even greater 
demands on their limited resources over' the next decade, each department is 
called upon to justify its existence within the liberal arts curriculum and 
to defend its student/faculty ratio* Those challenges are taxing enough to 
beet, but the job has become even more difficult in recent months due t<x 
several highly oritical commission reports (National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983; The Task Poroe on Federal Elementary and Secondary 
Eduoation Policy, 1983) that have received wide 1 coverage in the national news 
media* It appears from these reports that teacher preparation programs fall 
far short in developing effective teachers for public schools* 

The report from the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
(1983) particularly outlines shortcomings it sees in the preparation of 
teachers, namely: 1) too many teaohers are being drawn from the bottom 
quarter of graduating high school, and college students, and 2) the teaoher 
preparation curriculum is weighted heavily with pourses %ri "educational 
methods 11 at the expense of courses in subjects to be taught* The report 
further states: / 

A high level of. shared education Is essential to a free, 
democratic sooiety and to the fostering of a oommon culture , 
especially in a oountry that prides itself on pluralism and 
individual freedom* 

/ ' • ■ • • • • ' . 

These comments reiterate those components of teaoher education that liberal 
arts oolleges have steadfastly maintained for many years* > It would he a 
strange irony if those teacher eduoation programs that view a common general 
eduoation core, depth in subject area, and aoademio standards as hallmarks of 
their curriculum should disappear or greatly be diminished* 

In regard to "shared education," ^Liberal arts colleges require a greater 
percentage of .credit hours in general education courses than do public 
institutions (Levine, 1991, pp. 15-18). This, combined with their smaller 
enrollments, creates a situation whereby eduoation students in liberal arts* 
colleges spend more time than those in large publio institutions in the study 
of a common general eduoation, a study which is further enriohed by peers who 
have a variety of interests and majors. ' On a large university "campus with 
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its great numbers of general edwUoii diW£baiiOi^ 

sections; it la unldkeiy that students oln-hays a V 
experience in liberating ijtu^es. furtj|«r prp^iegs a^eT#&t$S w^en'-#in^ai ' 
studies are off ered in the brdf easidhajf sonooi , • hereby ,||Mii|inj5 the vehabed 
experiences education students with/those Of^thej^ea;deri|o mft. -y-- - - 
professional areas. • Under tfaes*; tftr^fe 

arts colleges and. their limited site provide e^>pb$te^ toyironfcent for /the: * 
intellectual stimulation of students .',jfry. each Ofber pnd thfl|faift^tf» v f * . 
.V'! I "•' / ' , -: ' '*'"- '•' f |f '.>;;,'; 1 •■',* >; . /' 

Libera^ arts colleges, maintain tha^t prdfebsjpials; should noi % edUfated ^ 
in isolation at . the undergraduate level. »The natlre 0^ ■ 
experiences fostered by these ooUeges preqlu^ea^aln^ 
any of their students . Robert .Hutohins (19360 writes of hts-^^^tha^if' 
professionals do not share a liberating eduoabional experience , #&ey will be* 
unable 16 oommuniOate eorosa, professions* wltti' ^aoh- otjher , or wfcth. the 
general population.' He sees the inability of individuals' to oojfii^ioallie 
beyond their own , professional peer group as dangerous in a . democratic seqyj|etsy 
that is based on checks and' .balances among influential and ' apeoial Interest 
groups/ •*•• ■; ■ , ,.- ■ ■ . - 



- Teacher training in. a liberal arts setting .^ooua^s primarily 0% the 
development of the .individual as an intelligent, and humania tic being. The, 
of f edtive prof essional^is a competent » integrated person* not/ merely : a 
teohnioian. ■• The basis for any professional praotioe is rooted In thi . "* f C* 
commonality of experiences ^ith peers in an aoademio ^program that stresses 
knowledge of self ^ society ,* and the cosmos; ^ 

»'.,""■ <"* .. " " . •:'%•' * ■ " 

. If one enviaJo#s v V^ It 
must incorporate 4 - more than a>series -Jlf dojiraeejor ■ e^rol^en% in % 
specific major./ tt must represent £ r Cor^ant:#wa«»en^;-aJS,.. 
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exploration 0$ one.Vs^beirtfe. and pur^Ose-^a pr^ss tha% begins with 
understanding one* s biological Ani" psy#olog|oa^ nai^e a'nd; the 
. Hmi tat i ons .* prescribed by . Ou^inuipnl. t^f •:' A, ■ l*ib^al/e|uc|t|^^:^ ; 
to involve' a person in a aipoial oonte^t^ in eyer-widfniihg; circles: 
.of . commitment' and ■ responstbility tO/.o'th^rihr-ae ' individuals and in,-.' 
groups . ; It . should; -foater engage^tot in a- Ufe V^ work tu»t j^oret 
pei*sohia-: aaUataotion, wo 

to the welfare 7 arid. hapt>|ness of others > ^fereover, it,^r»'iies : a# 
• .*'" awareness of -forces beyond bne f e ::».e;lf/a , nid'.-one<S/ 
'■ them. (Stanton, 19T^, i>» 301).. • :; /--- ; - '. ; 4 . 

those liberating ■ experlenoje>-inatk cejapr^,^^ pr^tnafy 
liberal' arts' oollege are Reared to e^#0p-''t^e i^t^t'«^'u^ 
judgment* and critical thihkine of i%.aii ^t^9^i»k o< 

intelleobual ha'bi t% d;o not f orm ^n S|^«^o«.l^ mithodo^iiljeal 
oourses CLahier , t$62; Penemark, i^^'^tt^^^e tto#t:> 
the oommon' oulturai eduoati^n exteMe^i to a^J st 
ourrioulum. ',' ' ","'. v / / 

•'>/ • . "Y Y 1 ■'.■".YY . 

>' • ' the' researotjYO.f Sanford v (l$f|> tfj^gja^^llilii »i| :*JNl" tWb®l 
stresses the importanoe pf- tbe ^^^i^bl^n^l^f^ 1^1^ -i^'4IHggi^/*«lr%9 
in aiding st^ud^nts itt aOhf^yih^ 

' ■ . x ■ ^— ■ ■ »• • ■ 
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not enough to take oourses in the humanities, sooial soienoea, and natural 
soienoes. What oounta la how the ourrioulum and extra-ourrioulum are fused 
to ohalle%e the student to achieve what Sanford and Chiokerihg oall 
maturity; That is, the abili|jy to uae reason and intelleot in differentiating 
and synthesizing new experiences* * 

* » • ** 

Independent liberal arts oolleges maintain that professional fnd 
personal maturity must be aooompanled by a consistent and ethioal values 
stanoe. This does y not mean the inouloatlon of a dogmatic values system, but 
rather a continuous emphasizing to students that understanding,, questioning, 
and modifying one* 9 values lies at the heart of mature life, no matter what 
career or profession one follows. This can only ooour if there is oonoerted 
effort on the part pf the college and its faoulty to raise values questions 
and to challenge and Inspire students* behavior. This applies to all 
students and, again, is more eTfeotive when shared with individuals with 
different interests and oareer aspirations. 

Student teaohers should constantly be reminded of the ethioal base for 
praotioing the profession of teaching* In teaohing, the pupil is the olient, 
and the relationship between teadher and piy>il is a privileged one. 
Techniques and ,inethods can help the teacher to enhance the learning of the 
pupil, but more important is professional judgment based on intellectual 
skills and a humanist io value system— both the acquisition of a liberally 
eduoated person (Bok, 1982). 

Independent * liberal arts colleges are fcble to meet these goals in large 
part because of the integrated environment of their oampuses. With a 
relatively small student body, oommunloation among students and faoulty 
ooours in a variety of ourrloular, extracurricular , and sooial settings. A 
Joody of research indioates that residential oolleges have a greater impaot on 
the intellectual and personal* development of students than commuter oampuses 
(Chiokering, 197*0. Further, researoh studies on the oollege experience 
affirm again and again that an influential faotor in the intellectual and 
emotional development of students Is the peer group (Feldman and Newoomb, 
1969; Hearrt and Moss, 1976; Chiokering, 1969; Chiokering et alt 1$81; Paoe, 
1979). Students* value systems and motivation* as well as their integration 
and synthesis of knowledge, depend greatly on the peer: group norms prevailing 
in the oampus environment. Thus, the oonstituenoy of the peer group becomes 
crucial in creating aj stimulating environment in whioh: learning' can bake , 
plaoe. \ 

t 

For the most part, liberal arts oolleges admit students on the basis of 
general aoademio criteria, making no allowance for the career goals of any 
specif lo applicant. (Those institutions that do so do a disservio^ to 
themsel.ves as well as to professions.) If admission is to the institution,' 
then the intellectual and aoademio level of students seeking teaoher '• • * 
certification in liberal arts colleges may not differ f roaoi students In , any 
other major. The department of eduoation need not serve as a "dumping . 
ground" for those of lesser aoademio ability or those rejected* by 6ther 
departments; students pursuing teaoher certification can represent a oross 
section of the oollege* s total enrollment. > 
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The*impaot of equalized ability on peer learning and motivation is 
profound * . Weaker students learn and receive enoouragement from stronger 
students; stronger students learn how to teaoh weaker ones. Strengths and 
weaknesses balance within the peer group. 

• The mother major souroe of intaileotual and personal development in 
college students is faoulty-student relationships. According' to Astin 

(1977): , ■ • 



Student-faoulty interaction has a stronger relationship to 
student satisfaction with the oollege experience than any other 
involvement variable, or indeed any other student or institutional 
"characteristic* Students who interaot f recently with faoulty 
are more satisfied with all aspeots of their ^institutional 
experience, inoluding student friendships, variety of oourses, 
intellectual environment, and even administration of the v 
institution (p. 223). 

Astin* s studies on students reveal further that positive student-faculty 
relationships occur more often in small liberal arts colleges (pp. 1-03— 1BM ) • 
He also states that while " teaohers ♦ colleges produoe high satisfaction with 
student relationships , " they also produoe "low satisfaction with 
student-faculty relations, classroom instruction, and intellectual 
environment," (p. 183). 

Advising exemplifies another strength of the liberal arts-oriented 
teacher eduoation program. With smaller numbers and greater opportunity to 
observe student behavior, advisors are eble'Jto monitor and oontinually offer 
enoouragement, praise, and oonstruotive critioisra. Thus students who 
continually demonstrate weaknesses that oannot' be overoome through the - * 
program's offerings may be enoouraged early to investigate other oareer 
options. 

Many educators' think that five years is the most desirable length in 
preparing / tea'oh§rs. This would allow ample time for a liberal education, 
subjeot mastery, and thja*art of pedagogy. Realistically, beoause of the low 
salary struoture offered tor teaohers and' the tradition of the four-year 
program, most teaohers music aoquire all these components in four years. The 
balance among them oooasions many arguments between thdse who favor more 
specialized teohnioal training for teaohers and those who support a broader 
subject-matter approaoh. Mayhew (1971) argues that at least half of the 
undergraduate course wprk for professionals should be taken in liberal and 
general studies, with one quarter foousing on professional methods and 
another quarter dealing with oognate areas. Liberal -arts colleges typioally 
strive for this balanoe* ' — - ' 

Professions such as teaohing that>are over-burdened with state « 
requirements for certification continually struggle with the ideal versus the 
practical. , Departments of education in liberal arts oolleges are committed 
to^thegoal of a broad general eduoation, but must comply with state 
regulations. Even though state certification standards constitute only 



. • / 

minimum requirements, they have beoome more reatriotive In an effort to 
Improve the quality of eduoation. In elementary education, methods oouraea 
dominate the state oertlfioation requirements. Here, again, there is 
overemphasis on the teohnioal or "how to" skills of teaohing, rather than a 
quest for knowledge,, learning, and shared eduoation. The liberal arts 
college tends to foous on education as a liberating and shared experience 
rather than a "how to" profession. Aooording to Travers (t980, p. 129) r 
"When students have received first-rate training in traditional academic 
majors, high-quality education courses can serve to synthesize, rather than 
subvert, their liberal arts experience^ " 

* In addition to all the responsibilities of conveying knowledge to 
students, teachers (particularly elementary) signifioantly affeot students 1 
attitudes toward particular subjeots (Aiken and Derger, 1961 j feskin, 
1965 \ Oreenbalt, 1962). Moat students have decided by fourth grade whether 
they dislike or like subjects suoh as mathematics or scienoe (Aiken, 1976). 
If we have teachers who are strong in these areas, it seems likely that 
students will develop positive attitudes toward mathematics and scienoe. The 
small liberal arts oollege is capable of providing this subject matter 
mastery for potential tesohers so that they may help their students develop 
positive attitudea toward varioua subjects. 

In conclusion, 80 peroent of the public polled in-. 1982 (Gallup, 1982) 
stated that sohools are extremely important to one's future suooess. If 
schools and education are perceived as being this important, then the quality 
of our present and future teachers must be exoellent, not mediocre* The 
responsibility of eduoation for excellence is, in part, that of the colleges. 
We feel that the liberal arts oollege does pursue exoellenoe as defined by, 
the National Commission on Exoellenoe in Education: "Exoellenoe 
characterizes a school or oollege that sets higji expectations and goals for 
all learners, then tries in every way possible to help students reaoh them." 
High expectations and goals as well as methods to obtain them are 
part-and-paroel of the liberal arts oollege. We feel that the small liberal 
arts oollege experience is an asset for any person desiring to beoome a 
future teacher. 
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Prescriptions for improving elemen&ary .and secondary aohooiing abound . 
Motivated by declining teat soorea and relative weaknesses among American 
atudenta in science and mathematical blue-ribbon commissions and academic * 
researchers in the past five- years have profferred lists of critical 
variables warranting eduoators* attention. Frequently they list the quality 
of teachers as a matter worths considering. When teaching ability is the 
issue, critioa naturally direojb their remedies to the agenoiea preaumed to 
control the quality of teaching personnel, namely, teacher education units in 
institutions of higher education. V ' \ ' \ 

* In controversies involving teaolrer education, specifications for reform 
all too often Ignore the differences among schools, colleges, and departments 
of education (SCDEs). Teaoher educators are well aware that SCDEs vary in , 
size, aeiectivlty, governance structures, and institutional setting** Paced 
with competency- and content-based panaoeaa, however, thosie aeeking to 
diagnoae and treat ailments in teacher preparation often direot their 
prescriptions toward institutions preparing the largest number of teachers; 
the SCDEs in large public universities. In assuming this common denominator, 
plans for oredentiallng reform often ignore the rami float ions for. SCDEs in 
private, liberal arts colleges ahd universities. 

. This paper disousses the states and likeJLy future of teaoher preparation 
in private colleges and universities, taking, into aooount the conditions 
created when a profession is virtually under siege* Drawing on survey data 
Tromynearly 200 private SCDEa, the firat aeotion of the paper highlights the 
similarities and differences that characterize this v sample of teaoher - (> 
eduoation units. The seoond section of the paper oenters on sooial and 
professional pressures 1fc>f growing lmportance i to teaoher eduoation and , 
considers the effect thdt*o6mmon characteristics among private SCDEs may have 
on their ability to Survive in a peqffcd of aotive reform. The dosing 
section of, the paper presents a* set of strategies that private SCDEs oan 
adopt Immediately to mitigate the particular difficulties they enoounter when 
demographlo, bureaucratic, and social conditions change* The paper ends by 
identifying characteristics t shared by most private liberal arte* colleges and 
universities that .will stand them in good stead if the eduoation profession 
and edupation oritios turn their rhetoric into a serious quest for 
excellence. 

Common Ground and Significant Variations 
in Private Teacher Eduoation , , 

The heritage of teaoher preparation in private colleges and universities 
has been only sketohily documented, and the knowledge base about ourfent 
practice is no more advanoed (King, Wimpelberg, and Nystrom, 1984). 
Therefore a survey was oonduoted in 1$8l to- gather information on the 
oharaoteristios and oonditions of suoh SCDEs* 1 A questionnaire Wit to 
over 400'. private colleges and universities that offered teaoher education, 
and nearly half of those polled responded with complete and usable 
information. 




Afflong th« 196 SCDEs responding, to the survey questionnaire, almost 
two-thirds (6%%) are situated in religious-affiliated institutions. Most . 
respondents are in SCDEs and institutions of relatively small sjze: 92* of* 
the SCDEs have 20 or fewer faculty, and 88* of the "host" institutions have 
student bodies^with fewer than 5,000 students.. About half {52%) are in f 
undergraduate oolleges that offer no graduate degree programs. Nearly 70* of 
the" responding Institutions are located in the itfidweatern and southeastern 
regions df the United States.^ 

■ 

Contrary to hiatorioal tendenoies among the predeoessors of this group 
(Woodring, 1975), virtually all SCDEs in private institutions prepare 
teachers for elementary as well as secondary sohool positions, and in roughly 
equal numbers. Further, among those SCDEs offering graduate degrees, on,ly • 
Tl* have M.A*T% programs, onoe a trademark of the private liberal arts 
university; the M.A. and M.Ed, degrees are now the more usual offerings. 
Most SCDE representatives (80*) say that their oolleges and universities 
value teaching and supervision as the most important activities for aoademlo 
faculty; the remaining Institutions (20*) give top priority to research, 
professional organizational involvement , v or program development. Less than 
half (H1*) of our sample report that they reoeive outside funding for 
research or training support. 

Concerning their organizational struotuqes and institutional * 
relationships, the smallest SCDEs in our sample tend to be organized as 
"departments" (60*) within the liberal arts or social science oomplexes of 
their supporting institutions * somewhat larger SCDEs function as separate 
"sohoo,ls," "colleges," or "divisions" within their institutions. Almost all < 
-(90*) of the SCDEs that responded to our questionnaire involve norneducation 
faoulty, in their programmatio deoision-making or teaching, and 51* Have 
faoulty who hold joint appointments in other divisions of the institution. 
These results accentuate the small size of the typical SCDE in a private 
institution and demonstrate the ways in which faoulty in r these settings must 
interact with other aoademlo members and units to maintain teacher 
preparation programs^ In fact, the SCDEs in more than one-quarter (26*) of 
the sample serve only a certification funotion and reinforoe the liberal arts 
orientation of their institutions by requiring the teacher candidate to major 
in a non-eduoation discipline. 

■ , ' ; • * 

*> Although the vast majority £f our respondents express no particular' 
ooncems about their oontinued existence, 13* of the sample describe a 
special tenuousness in their situations, reporting that their exisfcenoe 
within the oollege or university /had been threatened in one way or another 
during the past ten years. Of course, this one-in-ten proportion would not 
include tfte known cases of private institutions where teaoher preparation had 
already been eliminated* prior to our survey. • 

In summary, the characteristics that appear to distinguish these private 
SCDEs are their small size and extensive integration infco the undergraduate 
liberal arte structures of their host institutions. Nine out of ten 
respondents in our survey had 20 or fewer faoulty and wer* situated , in 
oolleges or universities with fewer than 5,000 students. Size obviously 
affects the' seootJd dominant charaoteristio of these SCDEs; namely, the close 
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relationship they maintain with the liberal arts .oompl exes in their 
institutions. Size, aa muoh as any other faotor, oan aooount for their 
organizational structuring aa departmenta rather than "sohools" or "colleges" 
of eduoation and oan influence the extent to whioh they rely on 
non-departmental faoulty or Joint appointments to staff their programs. The 
fiaot that 26* offer no undergraduate major in k eduoation is further evidenoe 
of a strong aoademio or ourrioular orientation toward the liberal arts that 
characterizes a significant port&on of these institutions, , 

♦ 

With this empirically based profile of the private SCDE in mind, it is 
possible to take an informed )poVL at the potential impaot of present and 
future .sooial and bureauoratio pressures on the f unoiloning of teaoher 
education units in private Colleges and universities, 

Foroes in the Future of Private Teaoher Eduoation 

# 

No institution is an island, and, Just aa sooiety affeots the behaviors 
and interactions of individuals, so sooial context influenoes the functioning 
of institutions. Today's sooiety presents at least four major oondltions 
with which teaoher eduoation must contend; 1) demographio .and eoonomio 
realignments that affect the numbers and characteristics of pupils ih 
elementary and sedohdary sohools and students in sohools of 4 eduoation; 2) a 
generalized publio outcry over peroeived deolines in the fliliality of 
pre-oollegiate aohooling that tends te undermine the positive aooomplishmehts 
that can be olaimedj 3) equity ramifications of governmental activity ainoe 
the Great Sooiety era; and 4) revolutions in the state of theore^ioal and 
applied technologies that change the substance and methodologies of 
inatruotion. Each of these conditions is affeoting and will oontinue to 
affeotf teaoher education in general, but SCDEs in private colleges and ^ 
Universities will have to muster special ingenuity and resilience if they are 
to remain a vital part of the professional preparation of teachers. 

# , 

Demographio and eoonomio trends . The most obvious and , in some 
respects, potent forces impinging on teaoher education are demographic *and 
eoonomio trends in the United. States. That teaoher eduoation has 
historically expanded in direct response to market conditions is a well known 
fact* As Smith puts it: 

■A • 

From the very beginning of pedagogical eduoation the policy of 
oolleges and universities has been to produoe teaohers to fill 
Jobs, rather than to produoe quality personnel. . . . Faculties of 
pedagogy thus inoreased in size with eaoh new demand for teaohers. 
Big enrollment, big faoulties, big production— that is the tune to 
which pedagogioal schools have danoed throughout this oentury 
(1980, p. 39). 

It follows logically that smaller enrollments generate smalie/ faoulties and 
smaller "production," and this is the new melody for whioh SCDEs must now 
design their choreography. Enrollments in all elementary and secondary 
schools began their deoltne after 1970 and are predioted to "bottom out" in 
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198H at a level U% lower than the peak year (Qolladay and Noell, 1978). 
During the period 1975- 1984 , the numbers of publio aohool teaohers Hill have 
declined by about 13* (Frankel, 1978).. And neither enrollments (birth ratea) 
nor teaching positions is expected to increase dramatically in the next two 
deoades. Thus, college students who choose their career preparation based on 
a public perception of market .cpnditidns are oorredtly opting out of teacher 
training. 

« 

The few areas of teaching that are presently Immune to conditions of 
oversupply are matheraatios, science, and special education, as well as 
positions in urban sohool settings. .These pookets of* job opportunities, 
however, are not v sufficient to generate a new oohort of future teachers 
because of a second factor that impedes the teaching career field—its 
persistently low professional status. Already characterized by "shadowed 
respect," low internal mobility, low starting salaries with limited ranges 
for higher earnings, and potentially high occupational stress '(Lortie, 1975), 
the profession has been besmirched by reoent journalistic exposes of the 
least competent role models and depressed by publio reluctance to put more . 
resouroes into tax-supported sohools. Furthermore, women, who have long been 
the mainstay among teacher certification candidates, now have more societal 
deferenoe and some politioal protection that' allow them to expand their 
career options (Wimpelberg and KinJ, 1983)* In the end, whatever the 
demographic and eoonomio reasons young adults now by pass teaching careers, 
all SCDEs and much of the interested public know that candidates for teacher 
certification are significantly fewer than in the reoent past, and the 
average academic ability of those who do choose education is both lower than 
in the past and also at or near the bottom of averages for most undergraduate 
fields of study (Weaver, 1981; Kerr, 1983). 2 

While decreasing job opportunites and enrollments have their impact on 
all SCDEs, the problems they pose for private teacher education are 
compounded by the institutional characteristics common to a large portion of 
these settings. As private higher education feels the pinoh of tight money, 
the most financially troubled are deciding to save dollars by eliminating the 
expense of their field-based teacher education units, especially when student 
enrollments in suoh programs are already in deoline. This action is often 
joined, in the more selective institutions, with a oonsoious effort to 
reoruit the "real" pre- professional candidate who aspires to the higher 
paying and seemingly more plentiful jobs in law, medidine, and engineering. 

Even when financial troubles do not indioate that a teacher eduoation 
program must be terminated, reduced enrollments call for reduced numbers of 
faculty, and, as our' data show, reduoing faculty is tantamount to ending the 
program at many private colleges and universities* As reported earlier, 92% 
of the SCDEs responding to our survey questionnaire had 20 or fewer faoulty 
members in 1981: In the oontext of declining enrollments it is even more 
pertinent to realize that almost 50% of our sample SCDEs had five or fewer 
faculty members* Under these conditions, teacher eduoation programs not only 
miss out on economies of soltle that might make eduoation units look better in 
an institutional oost/benefit analysis, they may even fall below some 
numerical "oritioal mass" necessary to sustain their operation at any level 
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of aotivity. Private SCDEs in our sample, then, appear to have little or no 
slack through whioh they oould absorb the kinds of rediiotlons that , 
demographio and eobnoidio* trends are imposing. 

Public outory x>ver eduoatlonal Quality* A Beoond factor ourrently 
affecting eduoation is, the prevailing negative attitude of the public toward 
the quality of elementary and secondary schools. Whether they present an 
aoourate assessment or, a rhetorloal, exaggeration , commentators from many 
corners declare that inferior sohools have made., ours a "nation at risk" and 
our less-than-learned students the helpless products of a "rising tide of 
mediocrity" (national Commission on Exoellenoe in Eduoation, 1983)* Citing 
high rates of illiteracy and average SAT scores in fairly persistent decline^ 
the nay-sayers and doomsrdayers have all but drowned 'out any equivo'oal 
readings of what sohools in general and publio schools in particular have 
accomplished; among the notable exceptions are Cohen and Neufeld (1981) and 
Flowers (1983). . ' 

Growing dissatisfaction with the quality of schooling has pointed 
aoousing fingers at olassroom teaohing and the standards by whioh classroom 
teachers are prepared for their professional work. In the past decade or so, 
three kinds of educational institutions and agenoies have attempted to 
respond to these souroes of complaint by adding or altering requirements for 
those tjho are pursuing the state -teachers' certificate . State departments of 
eduoation, the National Counoil for .the Accreditation of Teaoher Eduoation 
(NCATE), and individual SCDEs in colleges and universities have reoommended 
and adopted ohanges. Although their effects on sohool learning afe not yet 
measured and may not be measurable in disorete terms, their individual and 
composite effects on private teaoher eduoation may turn out to be 
unreasonably burdensome. Consider eaoh group and its remedies in turn. 

In state capitals around the oouqtry, state departments of ©duration 
have responded to public dissatisfaction with several reform measures i 
adding a pre-oertlfioation objeotive test like the National T.eaohers 1 
Examination; establishing or raising .minimum grade point averages for 
admission to and retention in teaoher eduoation programs and for obtaining a 
certificate to teaoh; and adding subjects (suoh as methods in remedial 
reading and teaching the learning disabled) to the teaoher-oandidate's oourae 
of study. While certain of these ohanges affeot publio and private 
institutions equally ( all students, for example, must maintain newly adopted 
minimum CPAs), and while private SCDEs should have no ob^eotion to higher 
grade point criteria for admission and retention, private SCDEs may find it 
more difficult to add new ooursea and requirements to their oertifioation 
programs than do publio SCDEs* There are two reasons for this: 1) with 
typically small faoulties, private SCDEs oan only handle the addition of a 
new oourse by increasing the teaohing and supervision load of its existing 
members; and 2) in those schools without an education major per ae , adding 
more courses that fulfill no degree requirements may disoourage students from 
even attempting to oomplete. certification oouraework over and above the 
requirements for their liberal arts major. 
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1 Recent tightening of NCATE accreditation standards have taken firms r 
parallel to the actions of state departments of education with equally 
diffi cult consequences for the private teagher education unit* » As Tom (I961) 
has pointed out, previous NCATE standards seem more 1 geared & large, public 
SCDEji than fco their smaller private counterparts.. Examples of ■■>■- 
"extta-ourrioular" NCATE standards with which private SCDEs may have 
difficulty are the requirements for holding extensive and updated 
instructional materials for all subject areas and grade levels and providing 

.prescribed levels of field supervision to student teachers. To the extent 
that! NCATE or state accreditation agenoies beoome increasingly serious about 
applying more elaborate and oostiy standards, private teaoher eduoation units 

'oouljd suffer disproportionately. 3 

/ , •. 

! Teaoher education programs themselves have also responded to publlo 
dissatisfaction with the sohools. Two programmatio innovations—the 
comjpetency-based teaoher eduoation (C&TE) movement and the growing interest 
in requiring a fifth-year of pne^oerti float ion preparation— have gained 
momentum from SCDEs' desire ty produce better teachers. Nevertheless, both 
reforms oreate speoial problems for private teaoher eduoation. The 
competenoy-based approaoh to teaoher education necessitates advanoed 
specification of exaot behavioral learnings that are, in many ways, 
antithetical to the tenets of a liberal arts eduoation. For this reason, 
CJTE programs may be philosophically inappropriate and practically unworkable 
in many private SCDEs. The fifth year notion, while entirely appropriate for 
the private SCD.E; may falter for another reason: Students and parents who 
are willing and able to pay higher private school tuitions f or J*our years may 
balk at increasing their undergraduate expenses by 25% by adding another year 
of study. When finanoing is at issue, some students may have to. < opt for 
public teacher eduoation or ohoose to leave the field altogether!* 

Public dissatisfaction with the quality of teaohing in elementary and 
seoondary sohools has been met with a variety of oreative and well 
intentioned efforts to improve the preparation of future teaohers. The 
matter to be underscored here is the potentially injurious oonsequenoe of 
polioy and procedural reform in teaoher oertifioation for private teacher 
education if such reform does not aooommodate the small size and liberal arts 
orientation oharacteristio of many private SCDEs. 



Equity issues . As one of the most influential institutions in society, 
the Amerioan educational system has always functioned to some degree as an 
instrument of cultural transmission. Sinoethe 1960s it has assumed 
additional responsibility in American society as a primary vehicle for 
redistributing educational opportunities. Public Law 94-112* Title VII of 
the Elementary and Seoondary Eduoation Aot of 1965, and the Supreme Court 
decision in lau v. Nichols- * these and other actions of government inspired^by 
civil rights lobbying and litigation have, required eduoators to attend, afr 
least to some degree, to the status of equal opportunity in schools. The 
manner in which educators and educational bureauorats tend to Convert sooial 
philosophy, however humanitarian and compelling, into institutional practice 
is problematic; and, as suggested before, reform from external souroes poses 
a particular set of dilemmas for the private SCDE. 
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Under any oiroumstanees > implementing an ifcplogy can be fraught with 
complexity (Seidman, 1983>> and translating the oonoept "equal opportunity," 
vaguely defined, into speoifio knowledge and praotioe for teaohers has been 
difficult at beat. The response often required by enabling legislation, 
bureauoratio regulation , and professional standards translates into new 
oourses, certifications, and endorsements ooupled with a proliferation of new 
sub-specializations, such as bilingual education, multicultural education, 
and speoial education. Practical accommodations of social reform among 
teacher preparation units tend to imply expansion in the operations of the 
SCDE. If, for example, a state department directive or professional standard 
requires the SCDE to develop in future teaohers an ability to "identify 
oultural backgrounds of students and interpret impact on learning" (American 
Association of (Colleges for Teacher Eduoation^ 1983), the SCDE must either 
employ new faoulty or provide released time in order for old faculty to 
"retool." Both propositions cost money, and without new resources the 
teacher education unit must impose the new responsibilities on ourrer^t 
faoulty. tfa we have asserted before, private SCDEs that are typically small 
in size anfi tenuous in institutional role have the least latitude for 
expansion Sod the moat difficulty incorporating newly acquired 
reaponaibilitiea into the dutiea of exiating faoulty and staff. r 



Technological advances * A fourth factor affecting Amerioan education is 
the exponential growth of theoretical and applied technological knowledge. 
Curricula mbst be created for subjeots that never before existed; in more 
traditional subjects, curricula must be extensively revised; technological 
applications in the form of calculators, videotape and videodisk equipment, 
microcomputers, and eventually robots will have to be well understood and 
thoughtfully integrated into, the instructional repertoire of olassroom 
teaohers. _ 

While this faotor undoubtedly af feoffs every teftoher education unit, 
publio or private, it can deal the private .SCDE a particularly hard blow for 
many of the same reasons already enumerated. The smaller, fixed numbers of 
faoulty in private SCDEs faoe the expanding knowledge base with little 
likelihood of adding positions to their own divisions or ensuring the hiring 
of an appropriate academic faculty in the sbienoes or mathematios divisions 
on oampus in order that the technological areas of study be well represented 
in the preparation of future teachers. To some extent, private liberal arts 
colleges that hold to rigorous standards in the undergraduate ourrioula may 
have the partial assuranoe that teacher candidates are getting a reasonable, 
basio introduction to the sciences and mathematios; however, such an 
introduction oannot be taken for granted. What may be the most oritioal and 
insurmountable obstacle for the small ,. private SCDE is. the enormous expense 
incurred in the equipping of a comprehensive and continuously updated 
laboratory of olassroom technology. 

Remedies 

Both the data analyses and futurist speculation discussed above suggest 

that the faotor of size may present the greatest potential challenge to the 

majority of private SCDEs. Although declining numbers of teaohing positions 
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and undergraduate teacher Qiffld l<Ai*w3 fo rofr-a OA S5p» to reduce , 
faoulties , the smaia^B-te $ffl$vti^^ f^»%^^i&j98 ^ing#r> 

, When our»ioular^ad<d;^^^ 
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attention that allow the% t* «ek* e|i|lfii>} on appreciably ^tr^ir budgets . 
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FinaiXy, in those tefoihjjir ee^oaiti^. unite where s^vlve-l is already .an 
issue (131) and I wher|t ^s%1^iofiai .'94^W^iv»«.'%jr|^^lla^y' productivity 
and professional ao ti v4 1$* ou twedtth the^vaitue pXioldf ott t»e$hing end training 
(20$), any pressures bhaftfln|us4 tt»e 3GBE*a eqp$tffty {fo generate students or 
require the expansion <^^fvm^m^ lor te|Sihlag #V»d braining pose a 
dilemma: either to turner -> 1 $m.pm&&t$- It* vllbtety w#hln its host college 
or university or to imi#3^^ politioal 
communities. 
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If teacher eduo«tlen programs In private sefe$is§s are to survive the 
pressures of the ou«pei& 3fcead* and; grow into the Century, viable 
solutions must be f@pi$ .tar addressing the problem* these' pressures raise. 
There are no magic nemedaae aaid Sew uninventeed pro^rammatio wheels* 
Nevertheless, four re^poipes, a3rri*dy *x$an&, come to mind aa short term 

means to the longi^mJstn^vaX* ol' the private SCDE . 4 

1 ■ « 

The first sueti response Is -*to petition for special treatment on\behalf 
of all or some private* teacher #duoation ^nits • Based oh the proposition 
that private liberal srts ooliegea and universities offer certain advantages 
that are worth preserving for Ibaoher education (Travers, i960), the "apeoiaX 
treatment" approach wouXd ask -Certifying and accrediting agencies to 
differentiate awpg SCDEa and /their host institutions when revising the 
reguXations that direct the preparation of future teachers. A recent 
position paper from the Council of Chief State Sohool Officers, in fact, 
worries about the effect of expanded certification requirements on the future 
of private teaoher education and advises its members In state accrediting^ 
bureaus to consider special treatment for private institutions (Soanlon et 
al, 1982). Of course, this response has ho validity unXess the petition for 
speolaX consideration is based on undeniable strengths, such as exceptional 
-ability among the SCDE's students or specified qualities in the SCDE's 
programs that would override the bureauoratio requirements to which the SCDE 
wanted to object. 

A second, complementary strategy to the pXea for spebiaX treatment would 
have private SCDBs join forces with like-minded public institutions in order 
to monitor new proposals for regulatory reform (particularly from state 
bureaus) atfd attaok, in concert, those that appear to be misguided from the 
perspective of the teacher educator, This strategy requires a kind of 
politioal activism on a scale unknown to many private SCDBs and may weXl 
involve a degree of cooperation some, private SCDBs arc unused to pursuing 
with their public counterparts. Nevertheless, its Judicious use oould have 
considerable payoff. 
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A third short-range response oomes from a difforerit use of consolidated 
efforts. Endangered private SCDEs can form oonsortie and other cooperative 
ventures with peer. institutions to join their personnel, material!, and 
programmatio resources. Combining faOulties, resouroes, and students may 1 , 
allow for the accumulation of the neoesaary "critical ^ss»^ to keep -auch ^! • 
programs functioning^ Of course, the success of ' d^leWiv#ari^ngemeri%s 
depends upon a sot of contingencies, rail of whioh m|iy be oritioal to the 4 
viability of the entire strategy; tnat mora t^ 

lnoentive to develop cooperative prooodureaj 2) that administrators outside 
the SCDEs approve of the venture when tuition fees and academio oredits are . 
involved; and 3) that the cooperating SGDEs work out .a^ahared . ayatem of 
aooount&bility that enaures a (quality; of .■ dU'tputi neotimfy to satisfy their 
host institutions, state certifying bureaus, and regional or national 
accrediting agencies. \ : {■}■. xlO'-V . ' \ \ 

The fourth response encompasses a range of aotiyities to increase monies 
available for teadher training in private' settings. Among these efforts 
would be arranging for state tuition 'grante to private institutions, 
particularly in areas of greatest need (e.g., science and mathematics, 
speoial education); raising soft money to create speoial training programs 
that meet the interests of funding agencies and Industry; and special 
solicitations to create separate SCDE funds for reoruijfcment of students and 
for financial aid. \ ; . k x 

. . i .... -.. 

In the end , the ' potential efficiency and effectiveness of the four; N , 
responses outlined above may be compromised * by ^the requirements they would 
plaoe on the private SCDE Just to be attempted and, ultimately, by how little 
they may have to do with fostering true eduoational exoelleno©. In praotioal 
terms, fcny strategy that engages, the time of faculty; members in small 'private 
SCDEs in a manner that takes them aWay f rom their professional interests and 
direct involvement with teacher preparation has a built-in limitation. 
Teaoher educators in small departments already spend a considerable amount of 
time negotiating state regulations, supervising students vin the field, ind 
coordinating the interplay between certification and degree requirements. - 
These kinds of managerial work can fall heavily on individuals in small 
departments where there are relatively fewer, people t£- share the burdens. In 
the short-range , , responses make further demands on v f acuity - time—for example , 
in writing funding proposals , organizing information/lobbying meetings witn 
state department personnel or legislators, synchronizing the participation of 
a few departments in a consortium arrangement. Thus, the SCDE undertaking 
the : i£ffort^must, assure Itself that the benefits it anticipates Will outweigh 
'the costs -in' individual time f and energy. A. second efficiency criterion would 
require, that the oosts spent in pursuing a given strategy of resistance be 
less-, than the oosts associated with simply 'accommodating the new regulatory 
".mandate . The kirid bf oalbulus implied in considering benefit/ oost ratios of 
these sorts can make Conceptual sense but / unfortunately, can elude praotioal 
application. , < . ' • • 

' . Perhaps a more important consideration is that the kinds of regulation's, 
standards, and pressures. private SCDEs are encountering §hd seem likely to 
face "in the short term may have little or nothing t'o do' with promoting true 
educational quality. When this proves to be the oase, the best prospects for 



the private S6DE , i,n an age of pubXto and prof essionaX' oXamor for reform , may 
be to oombine the most efficient use of the four raaotive strategies outlined 
above with an active disoussion and advooaoy of eduoationaX exoelXenoe baaed 
on the unique contribution private SCDEs are in a poaition to make. 

Beyond the Rhetoric of gxoeUenoe 

The pros peota for an inoreaJj.ngly oentraX role for private teaoher 
education oan be linked to the national quest for educational* exoelX woe* 
Such a connection dependa on the quaiity of atudenta admitted to the 
preparation program and the aoademio oharaoteriatioa of the entire 
undergraduate program of etudy to Whioh those atudenta are expoaed, within 
and outaide of the SCDE,. If good oXaaaroom teaohera need to have a faoillty 
wltjh language , a breadth of knowledge ^ an analytical capability* aa well as 
training iii the beat general and apeoifio met hods of the teaching oraftfl 
atudenta who emerge from ooXXege with theae oharaoteriatioa WiXX be ideal 
oandidatea for the teaching profeaslon. State and federaX eduoational • 
bureaus, if no ^legislative branches of government, wouid be hard- put not to 
facilitate their entry into^the field. WhiXe every ooXXege and univeraity 
haa a certain number «of aoademloalXy talented atudenta and oan provide the 
programmatic means for thorn to gain a atrongiy Xiberal education, it ia the 
typical private SCDE that haa inherent advantagea for identifying and 
preparing significant numbers of auoh teaoher candidates. 

The first advantage is that, in oontraat to their pubXic oounterparta, 
private SCDEs oan often have more aeXaotive admiaaions atandarda. To the 
extent that the private ooXXege or univeraity admits aXX atudenta on a 
selective basis, the private SCDE aXready has aoqeas to a better-than-average 
pooX of taXent. But equaXXy important, it ia the private SCDE that has the 
opportunity, if not; t^he raaponaibiXity, to hoid high standards for tliose ,i 
students aooepted into teacher education programs. When a private SCDE can 
show evidence of selectivity and high standards, ita opportunity to use the 
four short-range strategies effectively will increaae, and, among those 
strategies , its access to student support monies — a likely element in the 
reforms that wiXX emerge from the current oriticiam of American 
eduoation— wiXX increase float of -all . While thia assertion smacks of 
idealism, It is not unrealistic to expect that educational reform in the next 
few years will lead to an "NDEA of the *80s," and, as a result, the private 
SCDE will be in a position to attraqt able students to its college or 
.university because it can offer tuition support. 

The second oharaoteriatio advantage associated with a significant 
portion of the private SCDEs in our survey ia e a atrong orientation toward the 
liberal arts. We would assert that this 0 kind of orientation. will prepare 
teachers who oan better educate the next generation of Americans. Of course, 
most? teaoher eduoation units stipulate that their students get some exposure 
to a general ourrioulum j state oertif ioation requirements demand this in any 
case. But where teacher education coexists or is integrated with the liberal 
ar^s— as in those, institutions, for example, where eduoation is a department 
in t^e liberal arts, where faculty share Joint appointments and advise the 
eduoation department on program and ourrioular content , or those where 
students are required to major in a subject matter discipline rather than 



aduoation — future teachers may aoquire knowledge and attitudes that separate 
them f rom the graduates of more "prof essionaU-y"- oriented programs. When 
future teaohera have oommitted a major portion of thei^r undergraduate studies 
to mathematics, ths natural abie&pes» humanities, and dispiplinarily grounded 
courses in the social and behavioral soienoes with faculty eduoated in the 
basic traditions of those disoiplines, we can expect that they will bring an 
incomparable wealth Of perspectives to the classroom. In a world where 
teehnologioai ohange-; and the balance between scientific and humanistic 
endeavors requires adaptability and critical perception, the liberally 
eduoated teaoher is indispensible. 

♦ 

In the final analysis, the small size typical of many private SCDEs can 
become- irrelevant to their pros peots for ^survival and the contribution they 
can make to the quality of Amerioan eduoation. We assert that private 
teaoher eduoation will nerve itself and the profession best by first pursuing 
its own excellence' through selectivity and high standards in the admission of 
students to hsaoher preparation and by exploring, implementing, and 
ad vooattngi the development of riohly liberal undergraduate preparation for 
its teaoher candidates* Once these internal conditions are well established, 
any private SCDE,, regardless of size, will be in a position to pursue 
short-term strategies effectively in the face of today* a social and" 
bureauoratic pressures. And private teacher education will be able to take a 
leading role as an exemplary participant in current and future quests, for 
educational excellence. 
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1. For a full discussion of the survey results, see King, 
Wimpelberg, and Nystrom, 196*1; Wimpelberg, Nystrom,, end King, 1984; and 
Nystrom, King, and Wimpelberg, 1984, 

2. ' The link some have infe^ed^between-^deoltining quantity and- j ^ 
quality of eduoatibn students is questioned by some scholars (see 
Flowers, 1983). » , 

3* We must mention in this oontext that the complexities of the 
NCATE accreditation procedures nave resulted recently in a movement to 
simplify the Standards *and prooess for ali SCDjSs (see Education Week , 
July 27, 1983, p.>3K It is possible tnat suoh changes would provide 
the appropriate flexibility required to validate teaoher eduoatlon in 
private settings. ' 
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Introduction < _ _ , 

Small Independent liberal arts colleges in the United States display 
fleroe pride In what they do well. They frequently try to avoid 
over-extending themselves in order to maintain a personal touoh. Small else 
Is their asset In a oulture where largeness and growth are Signs of suooess 
and Influence* However, members, of these faoul ties oooasionally lean baok In 
their ohairs and .wistfully refleot, "Oh, what we oould do If we were 
larger.,. not enormous, but Just a little bit bigger than we are." 

The Beloit College Department of Education has ranged in size from three 
to five f aoul$y members, during the past two decades , and its aspirations have 
always been beyond itejf resources. Perhaps this situation would prevail 
regardless of size, hp> in fact, the department's reach has generally, 
exceeded its graspv Fortunately, eduoatlonal consortia of various kinds have 
helped Beloit. Beginning in the early 1960s and continuing to the present, 
the Beloit Department of Eduction has Joined four oonsortla. Three are well 
established; one is still in. its developing stages. All enable the 
department to build on its existing strengths. None takes away the autonomy 
of Beloit or other member institutions* Eaoh la. built on a system of 
governance that depends on the arriving force of a small number of visionaries-/ 
who oan inspire enthusiasm and hard work in others* 

The Consortia 



The wlsopnsln Improvement Program (WIP ) « 1 WIP began in the late 1950s. 
Initially it was an allianoe of the University of Wisoonsin (Madison), 
several Wisoonsin sohool districts, and the Wisconsin Department of Publlb 
Instruction. Its major purpose was to turn "... yesterday's dreams into 
today's opportunities »" WIP set out to voluntarily Improve teaoher education 
through the combined strength of its members in the wake of Sputnik and with 
the help of a Ford Foundation start-up grant. Particular emphasis was given 
toV(D the improvement of "clinical experiences' 1 (then used to refer to * 
praotioe teaching only), (2) the desirability of a five-yefr program In 
teaoher education, (3) the development of teaohjsr internships, (4) better 
utilization of oertlfied personnel in local sohool systems, (5) the addition 
of non-certified personnel in sohool systems (e.g., teaoher aides, 
technicians, instructional secretaries), and (6") inoreased utilization of 
learning equipment (e.g.', television, self-teaching machines, and programmed 
learning materials (Wisconsin Improvement Program, 1962)* * 

* ' ■ .* 

In 1964 Beloit College became the first* private institution to^Join* 
Immediately, several *bf the goals of the consortium meshed with br paralleled 
the priorities of the Education Department. As a result* an expanded 
resource base was created for the College. Just as quickly, Clarence Von 
Esohen of Beloit became an aotive idea generator and worker for WIP. The 



1 . ' 

Mnterh-in-team" 6onoept emerged as the moot uaeful oomponent of the 
consortium Tor Beloit , and ultimately became the moat enduring feature. 
Specifically, a college intern beoomes a -paid staff member in a team at a 
consortium school, all interns pay tuition to their respective 
oollege/uni^eraity; the school distriot pays the interns.' In Beloit* s case, 
the internship la the culminating experience of several clinical and student 
teaching placements in various sohoola during the five-year MAT degree 
program. Theioonsortium serves as a placement oenter for both Colleges and 
sohools as well as a developer of inservloe presentations, ' 

The Associated/ Colleges of the Midwest (ACM) . 2 . The ACM is a consortium 
of. 13 small private colleges 3 that vigorously suppqrt quality education 
Since its beginning in 19§6, ACM has beoome "...a vehicle for administering 
and promoting Joint academic programs;, sharing of research and information, 
faoulty and staff professional development, and interoollege support 
services, » (Neff , 1961). Like WIP, ACM attempts to cooperatively offer 
off-campus academic programs that cannot eaally be provided by the individual 
institutions. While the complete offerings of the ACM are extensive, the 
Beloit College Department of Education is primarily involved with the Urban 
Education Program centered in Chicago. 

The ACM Urban Education Program gives^student teachers the opportunity 
to work within the diverse educational setting of\ Chicago. Chicago's schools 
cannot be easily stereotyped. They include inner-city and suburban student 
bodies as well as traditional and experimental approaches. Classes may be 
found in virtually every sub jept and. ^n .dozens of languages. Students from 
Beloit go to the ACM program in Chicago and become a part of a community of 
eduoator-soholara from kindred institutions. They plan seminars and 
workshops together with staff members; they Join in teaoher consultation 
groups; and they work on individual projects. » 

The Overseas Teaoher Eduoatlon Consortium / This consortium places 
students in foreign settings where they practice-teach. From its beginning 
in 1970, Ross Korsgaard has been the driving force. He has developed a ^ 
program whereby other institutions can utilize his contacts and expertise in 
order to provide placements in the United Ki'ngdom, Republic of Ireland, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Each member institution pays a fee per student 
to the Consortium. This fee generates funds for administration, development, 4 
honoraria, and travel for representatives of member institutions. A faoulty 
^member making a supervisory visit travels to sohools which are hosting 
students from varldifa consortium institutions. The Beloit College Department 
of Education uses this consortium to complement an aotive over-seas student 
teaching pqpgram of its own. V 



The Wlsoonsin Consortium for Evaluating and Improving Professional 
Preparation Programs for Teachers and School Personnel (The "Wisconsin 
Consortium" ) 7* The Wisconsin Consortium is in its developmental stages. I 
main purpose i* to Improve the quality of teaoher preparation programs by 
providing a new model for external review. Tha founders of the Cdnsorfcium 
look upon present state, regional, and national accreditation efforts as 
incomplete, sinoe these efforts concentrate primarily, on minimum standards. 
The Wisconsin Consortium* will emphasize Innovative and unique approaches to 



professional preparation. Also, the Conaortium will aot aa a clearinghouse 
6T infformatioh about program atrehgtha minifeffted by the ,varAoua member 
institutions* Exemplary programs will be observed and describe/! so that 
their practices oan be used or adapted by other institutions. While the 
Consortium sets out*to deyolofv a network of Information , it also intends to 
researoh processes and procedures used In evaluating programs. * The Wisconsin 
Conaortium idea was largely developed by the membership of the Wisoonsin 
Assooiation of Colleges for Teaoner Education (WACTB). Like WIP and the 
Overseas Consortium , the Wisconsin Consortium contains small colleges. as well 
as large universities. Twenty- four of 31 Wisoonsin institutions are members, 
inoluding 11 of the 18 private colleges. 



, The Beloit College Department of Education has been an active 
participant in eaoh consortium diacussed above. By virtue of the 
department's involvement, the college can offer students variety,, quality,- 
and pay as part of their oourse of study! Beloit facility oan participate in 
WIP school inservloe programs as presenters and oan invite consortium members 
to be. a part of presentations at Beloit. Three of the four consortia involve 
institutions of all sizes; the ACM consortium is limited to small oolleges 
such as Beloit. Each consortium began as the result of the creativity of one 
or a small number of eduoatprs. Their ideas 'spread because of mutual needs 
and a willingness to share possibilities » as well as programs that have been 
a part tff a single institution. 

The City of Beloit, Wisoonsin, is a microcosm of Amerioa, with many of 
its problems and possibilities. The same can be said about Beloit sohools. 
The oollege is fortunate to be looated in a oomm unity that provides suoh 
heterogeneity. However, the population is less than 50, 000 t > and while Beloit 
may mirror the nation in some reapeota, it cannot provide the diverse 
oross-seotion of students and faculty that a large urban sohool system oan. 
The ACM Urban Eduoation Program offers this extended view. Of the thirteen 
ACM institutions," only Mapalester in St. Paul and. Lake Foresf in suburban' 
Chioago are part of population centers. The oonsortiup allows all member 
oolleges to benefit from the educational diversity that Chicago provides.. 

The addition of student teacher placements through the oonsortia not 
only provides diversity but also works to guard against the "wearing out of 
one's weloome" that can result from repeated placements in a limited number 
of schools* 

o These- gains are not without some disadvantages 4 . Ail of the distant 
placements diminish the college's first-hand odntact with the atudents. For 
example, students from Beloit are supervised solely by ACM faoulty, often 
without an on-site^ visit f rom the Beloit counterparts. Beloit faculty do 
make regular supervisory visits to all MAT interna and to about 90 peroent of 
.the overseas student teaohers, but the. contact is not as close as if the 
students; were on oampus* 



Gains and Losses: .Bffeota of Consortia Membership 
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Juat aa oontaot with students la more difficult whan thay are far away, 
communication between tha home oampua and teachers In tha oonaortium aohoola 
la of tan by letter or telephone. Thla la not the sane *a a oloae working 
relationahlp with elementary or aaoondary teaohera who oan vlalt the oampua 
,aa well aa play hoat to tha oollege faoulty. 

Also, expenses lnoreaae for aoma off -oampua programs* Travel ooata for 
supervision of MAT plaoemanta throughout Wisoondln and into parte of Illinois 

jand Minnesota are mora than for eupervision In tha area near Beloit. 
Furthermore, tha ooat of tha ACM-UBP semester la borne by way of an agreement 
whereby a member oollege paya a fee to the oonsortium for eaoh participating 
atudent while the student paya tuition direotly to the oollege. (The 
oonaortium fee is an average of the 13 tultiona charged, by member' * 
institutions.) In times of lntenae competition for students, aoma argue, 
"Vfhy should we send them away and, in effect, give up the tuition onoe we 

'have them here?" ^ 

The gains from oonsortium participants clearly outweigh these 
disadvantages, however. Both faoulty and students obtain a broader view 6f 
what education offers. Students have oholoea from a variety of aohoola and 
geographical settings. Beloit people oan regularly visit aa well aa hoat , 
colleagues from the varloua consortia. The oollege currioulum grow* and 
beoomee stronger. 

Guidelines for Developing Hew Consortia 

" ■ . j ' 

Some common themes emerge /as one analyzes the suooess -of the various 
consortia. ' First", a wide variety of potential 1 ideaa muat be shared early - 
without premature oritloism, paroohialism, or defenaiveneaa. Thla opehnesa 
leads to a fuller appreciation of the mutual benefita or diffioultiea and 
aviods petty idea-aqualohlng that oan ahort-oirouit emerging ideaa. < 

Next, seed money la important but not mandatory » Both WIP and ACM- began 
with substantial grants, and then worked out ongoing fiaoal arrangements onoe 
the oonaortia were established; the Overseas and Wlaoonain Conaortla began ' 
with no outaide funding. Mutual in-kind contribution are neoeaaary, 
however. Membera must contribute time, aupport, and ideaa without any 
expectation of direct compensation. 

The present executive secretary of the Wisconsin Improvement Program 
notes that, "Suooess oan be attributed to fulfilling a need. Our sohool 
olients will always have a need for a professional ataff, and the internship 
is a flexible option to fulfill thla nead." The director of ACM-OEP alao 
emphasizes the necessity of being aware of the needs of constituents, both 
the collegea and the sohpols. Thla oonsortium' a recent program developments 
include reaponaea to the linguistio and cultural dimensions of ohanging urban 
populations. Furthermore, she notes how a oonsortium can beoome a part of an 
even larger network. For example, the Urban Eduoation program has linked up 
with area studies outreach oentera, cultural agencies, and global issues 
organizations, all of whioh further increase the resources available to 
students and experienced eduoators. 6 . ■■ . < 
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Founders and active participants recognize these reasons for past and 
ongoing success, but also point out ways in whlohjjmn stronger consortia can 
emerge* One former exeoutive director suggests aUfcre assertive effort to 

.involve all members of the "professional, family." He believes that 
departments of public instruction and sohool dlstrlots wiil always be 

-valuable allies in effort to develop a successful consort lufkii 
Consequently, they must be shown what a new group can do,} thepmust become a 
part of the idea-generating process* While their perspectives will probably 
differ from those of the departments of education, their participation is 
usually important, if not crucial. 

Another person who was involved in the early stages of one of the 
consortia emphasizes the neoessity of an open mind. He stresses that v 
educators who advise students must be careful not to stereotype the settings 
into which the students are to be plaoed. For example, two student teaohing 
placements in Leeds may be significantly different from each other, and 
neither may be 'the same as a third one. He especially warns against assuming 
that colleagues, parents, and pupils must be different from those at home 
just because they live far away. The similarities may outweigh the 
differences, and that is a valuable lesson to learn. 

Reflections from consortia leaders mention technology, needs 
assessments , and dependence of formal written agreements as helpful tools for 
the developers of new consortia in the 1980s. Furthermore, they stress that 
unanticipated problems and obstaoles can never be totally eliminated, but ♦ 
imaginative ool}eagues from various institutions can provide a milieu for 
flexibility aad oombined effort. ' { 

Wisoonsin colleges and universities involved in teacher education work 
together well., Public and private, large and small, they maintain an 
openness to ideas and problem resolution that has enoouraged the emergenoe of 
yet another alliance, the Wisconsin Consortium. The key to the sustained 
success of these groups seems to be best summarized as "oherished 
competition," a* term used by a consortium leader. By joining and sharing, .. 
new strengths take shape that allow eaoh institution to maintain its . 
individuality while learning from others. 

♦ . " Of Course, Wisconsin is not unique. In faot. oonsortia may be part of 
the American oharaoter, as de Tooqueville implied. We derive benefits and 
provide servioes by our associations (Tooqueville, 1900). This has been the 
case in Wisconsin. Beloit College has profited from it. The nature of our 
country with its fifty separate state departments of education offers 
Considerable opportunity for. inter-institutional, intrastate, and interstate 
cooperation and improvement. New oonsortia oan be a natural outgrowth, of 
such cooperation. 
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NOTES 



1. WIP, 427 Education Buiidlng, University of Wisoohain, Madison, 
WI 53706. 



2. ACM, 420 West Wrightwood, Chicago, XL 60614-. 

v 3* Belolt, Cftrleton , Coe, Colorado, Cornell, Orlnnell, Knox, Lake 
Fopeet, Lawrence, Maoalester, Monmouth, Ripon, and St. Olaf. 

■ V 1 " - 

4. Wisconsin Overseas Teaching Consortium, Box 25, University of 
Wisconsin-River Falls, River Falls, WI 54022. 



5. The Wisoonsln Consortium, College of Professional studies, 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point, Stevens Point, WI 54481. 



6. Private communication with the author. 
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The future of teaoher education has been debated reoently at many of the 
nation's most eeXeotivtf liberal arts institutions (Travera, 1980)* While it 
is gratifying to report that all of the institutions mentioned below continue 
to prepare teaohera in state-approved programs, all have faced que^ione from 
skeptical administrators ,, faotflty oommittees, and state aooreditirifagenoies. 
At the oenter*of the debate have been several issues: the appropriateness of 
preprofessional training in the undergraduate* liberal arts ourrloulumj the 
quality and rigor of education oourses; the cost of maintaining small 
education- programs In an era of retrenchment , and the role of the state in 
shaping the ourrioulum. 

Despite striking similarities In the issues raised on many different 
campuses, most education programs have defended themselves in isolation — 
without specif io knowledge of the strategies or arguments used by kindred 
programs to eonvinoe^skeptios of the importance of maintaining teaqher 
preparation option* within the liberal arts curriculum* Sow, however, 
education, programs at one group of liberal arts institutions in the Northeast 
have created a forum for exchanging information and presenting the case for 
the special contribution they can make to excellence in education* 

VHLThis article is a brief account of the evolution^ concerns, and pl&ns of 
tmSniew forum — the Consortium for Excellence in Teaoher Education (CETE) . 
It is written in the hope of stimulating Ilka institutions in other parts of 
the country to take similar steps and* more Mherally, to inform^ the 
educational community about the issues facing education programs on liberal 
arts campuses* * 

« The initiative that led to the formation of CETE came from Henry Dnewry, 



Director of the Teaoher Preparation Program at Prinoeton University. After 
talking 'informally with counterparts at other institutions in the fall of 
1982v he proposed a meeting of .education faculty from several liberal arts 
colleges in the Northeast to disouss common concerns and proven strategies 
for dealing with aoademio coHeagues and state regulations. 

On May 6, 1983, representatives from the teaoher education programs at 
Barnard College/ Br&jodeis University, Brown University, Connecticut College, 
Dartmouth College, Peihoeton University, Smith College, Swarthmore College, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Vassar College, Wellesley College, and 
Weslcyan University met at Prinoeton for a day of presentations and informal 
disoussion. The sohools represented had muoh in oommon: AH were 
traditionally prestigious liberal -arts, institutions' whofee distinctive student 
populations and excellent -resources afforded the opportunity to prepare truly 
first-rate teaohera. t All had secondary certification programs in which 
rigorous preparation 'in an aoademio discipline was considered oritioal to 
successful praotioe. (Some of these institutions also had elementary 
oertifioation options.) All were sohools with relatively small teaoher 
education programs, with two to four full-time faoulty being the norm. ; 
Firtally, all were schools located in the Northeastern or Middle Atiantio 
states, allowirtg relatively easy aooess to one another.- 



Pour topioo were originally aoheduled Tor disouaslon at the Princeton 
meeting; these topios oonoerned the relations of our education programs to: 

1. Other academic departments at our institutions; 
2°. State agencies; 
3. Local sohools; 
Bach other. 

However, in the end we spent moat of the meeting informally describing our 
programs (certification options, types of oourses, numbers of faculty, 
departmental status, numbers of students, state regulations, innovative 
programs, etc), as well as sharing "war" and success stories from our 
programs' reoent pasts. We all chuckled to discover that the majority of 
programs at the meeting were located in the basements of our respective 
institutions and nodded knowingly as several programs desorlbed what they 
wryly called the "challenges" that their state's accrediting prooess posed 
for* their survival. A feeling of oamaraderie was quiokly established. 

During the meeting* it beoame apparent that the group also wanted to 
discuss how colleges, such as ours, acting singly or as a group, could respond 
to* the crisis in recruitment and preparation, of: teachers that had just been 
called to national attention through the|#puiltaneoua publication of reports 
by the National Commission on Excellence "-In Education and the Twentieth 
Century Fund. Given our seleot student bodies and our distinctive economic 
and academic resources, most participants agreed that we were in a unique 
position to recruit and prepare teaohers of the highest quality. Moreover, 
many of us felt that we had a societal obligation to do so. 

At the conclusion of the May 1983 -meeting, tentative plans were made to 
forfo a teacher education consortium whiob would continue to deal with the 
isdues Identified in the day's sessions* On June 21, 1983, a planning 
committee met at Wesley an University and established CETE. The consortium 
membership currently consists of 15 liberal arts institutions, including the 
12 at the May meeting, plus Yale, Middlebury and Mt. Holyoke. To keep 
meetings small enough for produotive discussion, total future membership is 
limited/ to these colleges, with a maximum of two representatives per 
institution. The group will meet annually on the campus of ttie . of the member 
institutions. A coordinator, ohosen from one of the member flpti tut ions, 
will head CETE. The position of coordinator will rotate, and each 

coordinator, will ierve for a one-year term. 

f 

The first official meeting of CETE was held at Dartmouth College on 
September 29-30, 1983, with Henry Drewry of Princeton serving as coordinator 
— for the 198 3-84 term . — The m ee ting open e d with a g e n er a l -ddsc^sslon , d esigned 
to get on the table the whole range of issues with which CETE might concern 
itself. Questions that emerged from the discussion included the following: 

A. Recruitment and Retention of Students in Education 

* • 

How oan tie encourage our undergraduates to consider teaching for a few 
years or as a^arejjr? What are the incentives for entering the teaching 
profession? What ly pes of scholarship aid or loan forgiveness programs could 
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be offered by the federal or state governments, or by business or Industry, 
as incentives to undergraduates to consider teaching? Should scholarship or 
loan. forgiveness programs' be only for potential teaohers in hard-pressed 
fields suoh as solenoe and math or for students considering teaching in all 
fields? How oan math and scienoe, majors- oombine teaching with careers in 
business or Industry? Is it ethioal to encourage Students to enter this 
low-status, low-paying field? in what ways could conditions be improved to 
attraot and retain graduates of our institution*? What 4 haa happened to ... 
alumni of our programs? Have they .taught successfully? In what types of 
schools? For how long? Have they '-entered graduate sohool in eduoatlon or i,in 
other fields? ^ 

B. Building Institutional Support and Information Networks 

How cart the case for teaoher eduoation and teaohing oareers best be made 
to liberal arts oollege faoultles and parents? What kinds of data, written 
statements, informal meetings or oolloquia will help enhanoe the status of 
eduoation in the liberal arts ourrloulum? What types of testimony or 
institutional re&paroh will help persuade administrators and faoulty of the 
desirability of maintaining or increasing 'the monetary resouroes and support 
given eduoation in our institutions? How can effeotlve links be established 
between eduoation faoulty and those, in other departments through 
oollaborative teaohing, researoh or community servioe? What kinds of ' 
workshops or seminars oould eduoation faoulty offer to others at their 
institutions in areas suoh as teaohing techniques, computer aided 
instruction, or audiovisual methods? How can CETE oolleges inform others 
about what they are doing in the area of teaoher eduoation (numbers and types 
of course requirements and field placements, novel programs)? What kind of 
survey of our alumni should be undertaken? 

C. Relationships with State and Federal Agqaoies * 

How oan CETE oolleges within states Join together to develop procedures 
and praotioes that meet oertifioation requirements? How oan CETE help 
persuade state certification of f ioials Cf the Importance and benefit bo 
sooiety of approving our programs? How can we lobby effectively for student 
scholarship or loan assistanoe at the state and federal levels? How oan we 
influenoe national legislation and pol^oy regarding teaoher eduoation? How 
oan liberal arts faoulty members beoome involved in helping to formulate 
their states* standards for teacher eduoation and participate in their 
program review prooesses? What experimental approaches to teaoher eduoation 
and program approval would be acceptable to state certification agendas? 
What benefits might aoorue to our teacher eduoation programs if we were 
temporarily-exempted- froaL state requirements on an experlmental-Jtaaia? 

D. Cooperative Efforts to Promote Exoellenoe in Teaohing 

si 

What kinds of oollaborative efforts could CETE members undertake with 
looal sohools and teaohers? How oould good praotitioners be encouraged in 
their efforts? What kinds of joint summer programs oould be developed for 
undergraduates considering teaohing? What kinds of Joint summer institutes 
oould be offered to teaohers for purposes of professional renewal or 



obtaining certification in new areas? What kinds of*researoh proposals oould 
be Jointly submitted by CEtfe institutions? In what$ifcya oould joint funding 
for CETB prdjeots be acquired? What kinds of aoholarship or loart programs 
oould be developed to enoourage graduates of our institutions to prepare to 
teloh? 

After a morning of brainstormingpnd debating the questions listed 
above, subcommittees were formed, and CETB deoided to focus on the following 
action propolis during 1 963-8*1 u » 

1* Develop a Placement Clearinghouse for teaoher education graduates of 
our institutions* 1 

2. Plan a Teaoher Excellence Recognition Day or Weekend on each CETE 
campus to honor exemplary practitioners in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Develop plans for alternative teaoher certification routes for CETE 
institutions* 1 

K 

:\ 

U. Develop a formal statement of CETE needs whioh oould be used within 
pur institutions and for outside funding. 

5. Share information and resouroes on educational innovations — most 
immediately, on oourses and approaches involving microcomputers. 

6. Develop plans and seek major funding for an umbrella grant and a 
CETE program facilitator. 

7. Explore possibilities of student loan forgiveness op scholarship 
options from NEH, NSF, NIE, or private foundations , 2 

Because proposals 1, 2, and 3 are' not as self-explanatory as the rest, 
additional detail may be helpful in communioating both the directions CETE 
hopes to take and the practical issues we facet 

* CETE Placement Clearinghouse 

1 This proposal is a response to disparities in public and private sohool 
hiring practioes that tend to draw many of our graduates into private 
education", even when they say they would prefer to teach in publio schools. 
Private schools typioally do most of their hiring between April and June, 
while publio school hiring ooours Aioreasingly during the summer months ) 
be tw ee n Jun e and August ■ — Agra- r e sult , man y~of~our gr a d u ate s aooept^ ffers~T~ 



from independent sohools, simply beoauae they are fearful of graduating 
without a Job. In addition, many private sohools use a more personalized and 
coordinated hiring procedure. Several effeotive private sohool plaoement 
agenoies interview students on campus, send out notices of openings to 
candidates, and send copies of resumes to prospective employers. Because v 
CETE believes that our graduates contribute importantly to publio as well as 
to private eduoation, we want to facilitate the maboh between interested 
candidates and publio sohool systems that value liberal arts training. To 
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this end, CETE is developing the following plans, whioh we will implement as 
early as the .spring of 198M: 

a. Colleot data^ from all member institutions on graduates who will be 
oertified to teaoh in publio sohoois. 



b. Send, this information fco publio school systems*" personnel offices 
along With a letter explaining our oonern about their late and often 
impersonal hiring process, which may be causing them to miss opportunities to 
hire candidates in all fields, but especially in math and science. 

o. Suggest that public school systems contact and interview candidates 
in whom theyjare interested by May, even if they oannot formally be hired 
until later Si the summer. In this way, students will at least know of the 
public sohoois 1 serious interest in them during the period when private , ' 
schools are actively pursuing them. 

We hope that the Placement Clearinghouse will benefit our students as wejft as 
the publio sohoois, whioh CETE is committed to help improve. 

% 

Teaoher Excellence Recognition Pay -s 



This proposal is based on a program held at Vaasar College last year to- " 
honor secondary school teachers who were identified by Vaasar undergraduates 
and faculty as being outstanding practitioners of their » craft. Out of 100 
nominations, 53 teachers from across the country aooepted invitations to come 
to Vassar for a two-day oonferenoe, which publicly recognized the talents of 
the teaohers and offered leotures and disoussions on a variety of educational 
topics. Vassar believes that the oonferenoe not only helped teaoher^ feel 
supported in their attempts to promote excellence in seoondary eduoa||on, but 
also provided a fertile meeting ground for discussion of topics of mutual 
concern to high sohool and liberal arts college faoulty* Moreover, if 
provided exoellent publioity for the^tfassar Admissions Offioe. i 

CETE hopes' to organize a multi-site Teaoher Recognition Day in 1^84-85, 
when eaoh of the member institutions will host a day or weekend of workshops 
and leotures for looal teaohers identified as, excellent practitioners. 
Nominations will oome from a variety of sources: undergraduates, praotioe 
teaohers, college faculty, parents, and sohool administrators. The Joint 
Recognition Day will dramatize and advertise our colleges 1 appreciation of 
exoellenoe in elementary and secondary teaohing and will announce to the 
publio as well as to the looal sohoois our commitment to collaborative 

efforts in pursuit of quality eduo a tion. The goals of the ove rall 

Recognition Day will be jointly determined by CETE members , but eaoh 
institution will plan its own specific activities. 

Alternative Teaoher Certifloyfttm Routes 

This proposal is a response to ^bhe difficulties faced by some CETE 
colleges in meeting state requirements for teaoher certification, program 
approval (or edit hours, types df professional ooursee, kinds of r field 
experiences,, faoulty credentials', etc). Some proposed or existing teaoher 



certification regulations threaten to patriot the entry df liberal arts 
oo 1 lag© undergraduates Into tssohlng. "For example, soma etatas propose to 
increase the number of professional courses that stdftents must present for 
certification, a move whioh would be looked on with disfavor by most liberal 
arts oollege students, faculties and ourrioulum .committees '» In other states, 
proposals for five-year programs of teaoher education are even more 
problematic. While five-year programs potentially increase the amount. of 
time that students oan devote to study In liberal arts subjects, increases in 
the amount of preprofessional training, especially if concentrated in a 
single fifth year, would raise questions on many campuses* There is a good 
chanoe that some CETE colleges whioh offer only undergraduate courses of 
study would abandon certification rather than develop a five-year degree 
program* 

► * 

Because CETE feels that it is Imperative to keep options In education, 
open for our students who want to teach "for all the right reasons" (as one 
of oar members put it), we plan to explore with state boards and departments 
of eduoation the po%sibility\of allowing greater di varsity in the ways 
teaohers are trained and oertit^edy- Since program approval procedures 
sometimes become more of an obstacle than an aid to developing quality 
programs, CETE member institutions plan to explore the possibility of being 
exoused from some state requirements for an experimental period of five to 
ten years. During this experimental period, CETE colleges would determine 
their own requirements, develop programs to meet them, and recommend 
graduates for certification. While the experimental oertifi cation processes 
were in place, programs would be carefully monitored and follow-up studies 
would be undertaken . Because program approval processes and ' teacher 
oertifi cation requirements vary considerably from state to state, CETE member 
institutions will be encouraged to explore alternative certification 
procedures singly, or in pairs qr triads, within various states. 

Although this proposal is the most complicated and educationally radical 
of the three described in detail here, CETE believes the times demand new 
approaches. In this respeot, we are encouraged by recent proposals, such as 
that of Governor Kean of New Jersey, to simplify the procedures and reduce 
the professional courses necessary to teach in the publi,o schools of the 
state. ^While we do not necessarily agree with the specifics of his plan, we 
applaud the spirit in which it is made. 

The Future 

A key policy issue for the future is whether and how CETE should seek to 
Jtiaj*©^ wJjde^JLmpajoJ^ 
institutions, as well as various state agenoies and funding sources. 
Howeyer, given the current national oonoern about the quality of public 
education jand the preparation of teaohers, this seams to be an opportune time 
to try to "influence national polioy and praotioe by Joining with othar bodies 
to discuss prospects for excellence in teaoher eduoation more broadly. We do 
not feel that we can or should speak unilaterally for the larger group of 
institutions concerned with improving the quality of teaoher preparation. We 
think it is unlikely that the currioular institutional arrangements that 
may be best for our students will necessarily be the solution' for all 
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institutions preparing tee'ohers. Rxoellenoe in eduoation will not be 
attained by o^er^tthe-oounter prescriptions of mora or larger doaea of various 
potions' (aa some of « the reoent national reports on education seem t6 imply). 
Rather , we encourage oolleges and universities in other areas to fdrm" similar 
consortia to explore and exchange ideaa that would meet their particular 
needs and to contribute to the diversity of approaches that can bring our 
nation closer to the' goal of true quality in the eduoation it provides ita 
young people. ? ' 
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MOTES 




1 . Susan Relmer Saoka of Jarnard College prepared the minutes of * 
the Dartmouth meeting , whioh wire helpful in reporting CETE ' a proposed 

direotiona for 1983-84. 

.... s 

* 2. The General Elect ri| Foundation haa given CETE a grant of 
$20,000 for 1984-85 to help Support a loan program for Juniors and 
seniors at the member institutions who are preparing to be oertif led to 
teaoh mathematioa* Eaoh loan will be $2, 000-13 » 000, and the loana will 
be forgivable if the student teaches mathematioa for three years after 
graduation. 
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Reoent ohanges in Virginia' a teaoher certification regulations whioh 
allow ooliage graduates without professional eduoation training to teach in 
secondary aohools hava foroad eduoatora and lay paopla in the atataa and 
beyond to question traditional praotioea of eduoatlng and evaluating 
teaohera. Paraphrasing remarka made b|f John T. Casteen, III, Virginia* s 
Secretary of Education , The Chronlole of Higher Education reported that 
"Under the new Virginia reguvtlons. . .liberal arta graduates would raoeive 
provisional certification f off two years. During that period, they would take 
nineiaemester hours in teaching methods and be observed and aided by 
experienced teachers* At the end of the two-year provisional 
period. . .teachers would be evaluated by teams probably oompoaed of teaohera 
and laymen, " (July 7, 1982, p. 3). This "liberal arts avenue" into teaching 
has been the most highly publicised aspect of Virginia's attempt to raise the 
qualfty of teaohera and teacher eduoation. But the important story-'- that 
which promises to shape the future of the teaching foroe in Virgihla*~is only 
beginning to unfold in what is known as the Beginning Teacher Assistario 
Program. 

Although still in design stages, this program promises to change how all 
teachers in Virginia are evaluated for oertlfioation and how they are 
provided instructional support during their first two, years on the Job. The 
^program, aooording to the Virginia State Eduoation Department, Will have two 
goals; to assist beginning teaohera for the purpose of improving instruction, 
and to identify "those beginners who do not meet minimum oognitlve and 
teaching performance standards so that they may be eliminated from 
consideration for certification. 

We will disouss the speoifio objeotives of the Beginning Teaoher 
Assistance Program (hereafter referred to as BTAP)» desoribe initial efforts 
to deiign the program, and speculate on some of the things the program will 
have to aooompllsh in order to ba Judged suooessful. We have ohosen to 
concentrate on these partioular aspects of ^the BTAP because we think they 
will tfe of interest to others who are oonaidering radical proposals for 
changing how teaohera are educated and^ evaluated. • 

The Purposes of tha B/TAP 

^# . 

The story of the BTAP in Virginia is but another example of the struggle 
that James B. Conant described more, than 20 years ago. Aooording to Conant, 
"The history of (teacher) oertlfioation reveals that this Wue has long been 
a breeding ground of 6$tfferoven*y. The s'truggle to oontrol entranoe to the 
teaohing cffioe is an ona, v destined perhaps to oontinue indefinitely," 
( v 1963» P. 8) " • 

Indeed, Conant 's view of the world of teaoher eduoation as a struggle 
>etween "two hostile camps" may be as, nearly accurate today in Virgina as it 
is in Conant 'a day* His oharaoterlzation of tfeese camps-rone oomposed of an 
uneasy alliance of professors of eduoation, olassroom teaohera and public 
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sohool administrators , the other oomposed of professors of the soienoes and 
the humanities and of influential collegiate alumni--r#fleots fairly 
aoourately the situation in the state. Although the details of the arguments 
about what constitutes worthwhile teaoher education may have ohanged somewhat 
ainoe Conant»e time, the struggle remains . essentially the same: It is a 
deeply rooted, philosophical one about the nature of teaching* On one hand, 
Conant noted, "Many people believe that the courses given by professors of, 
education v*re worthless, and that the degrees granted students who have 
devoted much of their time to these courses are of little value. " Eduoation 
professors, on the other, hand, "pride themselves on their skill, as 
teaohers.... They imply, and sometimes openly state, that if all professors 
had taken their course they would be better teachers!" (p. 8). 

As Conant noted, the emotions which Contribute to personal definitions 
of good teaohlng are most easily aroused when the disoussion turns to state 
requirements for teaoher certification—requirements which in the eyes of 
those who reside in the second oamp seem to orea^te "high protective v tariffs" 
for schools and colleges of education. The 8TAP in Virginia is, ameng other 
things, an effort to remove suoh tariffs. h 

As of July 1, 1984, all new teaohers 4n Virginia, whether they graduate 
from colleges of education or enter teaohing via liberal arts colleges, will 
be given two-year provisional certification. This certification is 
"provisional 1 * in that beginners will be expeoted to demonstrate their 
abilities to accomplish selected performance competencies , to complete nine 
semester hours of ooursework in education if they have not graduated from an 
approved teaoher education program, and to submit soores on the National 
Teachers Examination (NTE) before being granted a Collegiate Professional 
Certificate that will be valid for five years K The choice of the phrase "to 
submit scores on the National ^Imohers Examination" is intentional and 
important. Although a validity Jfcudy of the NTE in Virginia has recently 
been. completed, and the establishment of cut-off soores Tor certification is 
anticipated, suoh soores have v not yet been set. ' 

What makes the BTAP different from existing practice is that it puts the 
state directly in the business of performance assessment of teaohers, as 
opposed to relying on approved preservioe programs of teaoher eduoation for 
making certification deoisions. Specif ibally, the BTAP will concentrate on 
assessing beginners* performances of suoh instructional functions as: 
organization (i.e., of lesson planning); evaluation of student 
performance; recognition of individual differences; recognition- of cultural 
influences on children; understanding human growth and development, classroom 
management and discipline; and implementing educational polioies. These 
Instructional functions are, of course, anything but revolutionary. The « 
methods of evaluating beginners* performances, however, may be quite 
different from traditional practice. . 

The BTAP will utilize a standardized statewide assessment process for 
the approximately 1,500 new teaohers who enter the profession annually. This 
assessment process must provide information upon whioh deoisions about 
granting and denying certification oan be based. In addition, the assessment 
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prooess must bo able to provide feedbaok to all jiew teaohera ao that they oan 
Improve their class room performances. The program , then, focuses on both 
sumraative and formative evaluation* 

Exactly, how this new standardized /teaoher education and evaluation 
system will operate is not yet clear.- It appears that beginning teachers 

' will initially be screened Tor the program at the time they begin their first 
Job, The soreening will*probably be based on .simulations that concentrate on 
various instructional functions . After the- initial soreening, beginners will 
be afforded opportunities to engage irr inservioe activities which focus on 
their areas of\eakness* They wi\l then be observed on numerous occasions in 
their class rooms\f or the purpose of assessing their performance abilities* 
Finally, they will be given additional opportunities to either improve their 

^work or be eliminated from consideration for a five-year teaching 
certificate. » 

L- 

Initial Efforts a^ Program Design 

In August 1982, the State Education Department contracted with four 
separate agenoies to builds a model program for assessing and supporting 
beginning teachers' performances* In approaching this task, the agenoies 
were to make several assumptions* Firstf, the evaluation of beginning 
teaohers was to be a standardized on a state wide basis with "interested 
audiences" (teachers, school administrators, state department W 
representatives, and college and university personnel) involved in, and being 
compensated for, developing and implementing the program* Second, although 
behavioral indicators of teaohers' abilities to demonstrate various teaohlng 
functions would* neecrto be developed, several dl^eT'eiirt^eople^ignt be 
involved in making assessments, and da^a_jotL_beginners' performances might be„ 
oolleated in various ways, third, beginning teaohers should be given 
counseling and advice about how to (improve' their performances and be allowed 
more than one. chance to prove thein worth. ► •■ . 

With these assumptions in mind, the contractors were "to develop models 
whose design ooulcl serve as a guide for a second round of program development 
activities* Each of the four contractors was to oonaider problems of 
def ining t behavioral indioatora , with attention to minimum performance 
criteria. - They also were to address, the problems of establishing validity 
and reliability of teacher assessment instrumentation, training eyolua tors, 
developing assistance for beginners, keeping records, and administering the , 
BT/iP. jj^ . y'V , , 

* 

Although there will undoubtedly be changes in the BTAP as its various 
components are operationalized, some things will remain constant. iHret, the 
BTAP will emphasize beginning teaoher assessment and assistance* As 
beginning teachers are assessed, information concerning strengths and 
weaknesses will be generated, and this information will be used to plan 
assistance activities for each beginning teaoher. Later, those who were 
initially found to be "below the standard" will be reassessed. Seoond, the 
program will be a performance-oriented one .in which both the assessment % and 
assistance components occur after preaervdce requirements are completed* In 
other words, the program will be used for inservioe beginning teaohers and 
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will occur within the context of- the professional workplace. Third, 
assessment will foous upon the major functions which teaohers* actually 
perform in the olassroom, e.g., instructional planning* guiding student 
learning, making, evaluative Judgments about students, managing student 
oonduot, etc. . In. addition i these functions and th^ various competencies 
which impinge on their fulfillment wilbL* ta ( fche degree possible, be derived . 
f rom ttfie research literature. Fourth » the, assistance component of the 
program will be designed to encourage title involvement of looal school 
divisions and to support the regular rl&o*!' aohoof^distriot staff development 
program. While there will be beginjf*$g^tooher diagnoatto information and 
oertain ataff development content materials developed and administered at the 
state level, looal sohool divisions will aj^sume'a major reappna^bility for 
the' oonduot 'of staff development activities. " " 

" ■ » -■>. -N v 

Assessing the Sucoess of the Beginning teaoher Assistance Program 

The value of the BTAP will be assessed formally and informally in 
several ways. The first and most obvious way will be to examine the 
performances of beginning teaohers. If beginners' abilities to demonstrate 
various teaching functions thought -to be essential to the performance of the 
role of teacher can be accurately assessed, and if as a result of having 
participated in inservioe activities their abilities- to do so improve, then 
their performances can be interpreted as supporting, evidenoe for the 
instructional validity of the BTAP inservioe activities. Although this 
method of assessing the worth of the BTAP is fairly straight-forward, it is 
problematic. The teohnioal difficulties of developing, analyzing', and * 
interpreting tests of teachers' abilities are legion; there will be 
questions, too, about how best to use test'- data fifnd information from 
performance evaluations when, making personnel and resource allocation 
decisions about beginning teacher*,. In addition, prior abilities of people 
participating in BTAP must be taken into aooount; that is, some of the 
beginners will have oome from professional programs of teaoher eduoation that 
have supposedly, enoouraged them to acquire the same professional expertise 
which BTAP is designed to promote. Others who have entered teaohing^ directly 
from oolleges of arts and soienoes will have had little or, no professional 
training. There are, of oourse, ways tp handle such potential problems, but 
examining teaohers* performances is not the only way to assess the, worth of 
-the— pr ogram. — — — — 

-» 

% ' The sucoess or failure of the BTAPairtll also be judged by the numbers # 
an d quality of new teaohers ^ who enter aSjfotay In the teao hing profession . 
Underlying the development of this kind dwprogram is the assumption that' ■ " 
'♦good!' people have beert disoouraged from entering teaching beoause of the 
restrictions placed on them by schools and colleges of eduoation. The BTAP 
will go a ldng way toward removing such real or imagined restrictions by* 
providing on-the-job support to beginners, thus supplanting, at least in 
part, program requirements of professional schools. If more "good, people" 
(however that term is defined) enter and stay in Virginia's olassrooms, then 
this, too, oan be interpreted as evidenoe that the BTAP is succeeding. 



There are , t of course* other ways that the^BTAf— and , for that matter , 
any program that purports to improve teachers and teaching— is likely to be 
' 'Judged! fhe- public, no, doubt* will expeot teachers. and pupils to spend more ' 
time on the business Of learning than they presently spend, to produce 
results in learnings th&fc -they are % not now producing, t *nd to enjoy their work 
in the process. The tfegre* to. which •Sglrtrting teaohers are successful in 
helping themselves and their, students accomplish these objectives Will 
% - influence greatly the way in* wh^oh polipy-maker^jahd^tWTgeneral public 
^ perceive the value of the BTAPv; What- is troubling about the use of suoh 
criteria for determining the suo$Rfcs of programs designed to evaluate and 
support teaohers is that they tend*to diminish the magnitude and complexity 
of^teaohing and learning problems. 

Indeed, the problems which gave rise to the oreation of programs like 
>■ v the Beginning Teacher Assistance Program are longstanding and not amenable to 
faoile remedies. But if the program ,oan, even in small ways, begin to , 
improve life In classrooms on a day-rto^day basis, then it will have begun to 
fulfill^ its promise. ' 
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